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Coriolanus:  Tragedy  or  Debate? 

D.  J.  ENRIGHT 

IN  what  sense  is  Coriolanus  a  tragedy?  Or,  since  there  is  no 
point  in  haggling  over  literary  categories,  let  us  rather  ask: 
What  is  the  status  of  the  play  within  the  canon  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy? 

The  simplest  theory  of  all  has  it  that  the  tragedy  consists  in 
the  fatal  clash  between  a  noble  individual  and  an  ignoble 
people,  between  personality  and  society.  If  we  accept 
Menenius’s  word  —  ‘His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world’  — 
then  the  theory  must  stand;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  Menenius  is  as  impartial  or  as  wise  as  his 
famous  set-piece,  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members, 
might  at  first  sight  suggest.  The  mutiny  of  the  members,  as  he 
describes  it,  is  apparently  without  cause:  ‘There  was  a  time 
when  all  the  body’s  members/Rebell’d  against  the  belly  . . .’ 
The  members  were  not  complaining  of  hunger,  as  are  the 
citizens  of  Rome;  and  the  fable,  though  it  is  ‘a  pretty  tale’,  will 
not  alleviate  social  indigestion.  And  when  Menenius  ends  his 
story  with  a  well-turned  gibe  at  one  of  his  audience  —  ‘You, 
the  great  toe  of  this  assembly’  —  we  must  realize  that  if  (as  the 
Second  Citizen  says)  he  is  ‘one  that  hath  always  loved  the 
people’,  then  the  sickness  of  Rome  is  deep-seated  and  not  to  be 
‘fobbed  off’  with  urbanity  and  wit. 

The  attitude  of  somewhat  sophisticated  contempt  which  the 
patricians  generally  display  towards  the  plebeians  in  the  play  — 
it  is  of  course  much  stronger  in  Coriolanus  than  in  Menenius  — 
is  not  likely  to  operate  favourably  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
tragic  hero.  Whatever  one’s  politics,  the  scene  in  which 
Coriolanus  shows  himself  in  the  market  place,  dressed  in  ‘a 
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gown  of  humility’,  is  distasteful.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
Menenius  rehearses  him,  and  he  visualizes  himself  as  saying. 

Look  sir,  my  wounds! 

I  got  them  in  my  country’s  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar’d  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums  . . . 

Besides  the  patrician’s  dislike  for  this  vulgar  formality  and  his 
very  self-conscious  attitude  towards  his  standing  as  military 
hero,  this  outburst  indicates  a  notable  lack  of  human  under¬ 
standing  and  compassion.  But  what  actually  happens  is 
worse;  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  to  laugh  at  Coriolanus’s  witty 
ironies  — 


coRio.  You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

THIRD  err.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  to’t. 

CORIO.  Mine  own  desert. 

SEC.  err.  Your  own  desert! 

CORIO.  Ay,  but  not  mine  own  desire. 

THIRD  err.  How!  not  your  own  desire! 

CORIO.  No,  sir;  ’twas  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the 
poor  with  begging. 

THIRD  err.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing,  we 
hope  to  gain  by  you. 

CORIO.  Well,  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o’  the  consulship? 

FIRST  err.  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

The  First  Citizen  has  certainly  scored  a  point  there.  And  at  the 
end  of  this  painful,  exquisitely  made  scene,  our  sympathies  are 
more  with  the  deluded  citizens  than  with  the  proud,  tormented 
candidate  —  to  such  an  extent  that  we  feel  relieved  when  the 
tribunes  (utter  scoundrels  though  they  are)  direct  the  attention 
of  their  followers  to  what  has  really  happened. 

But  if  that  were  the  whole  story  we  should  not  be  discussing 
the  status  of  Coriolanus  in  the  body  of  tragic  drama  which 
includes  King  Lear  and  Macbeth.  The  commons  are  obviously 
gullible,  illogical  and  cowardly;  ‘the  beast  with  many  heads’ 
is  not  something  that  can  stand  up  against  the  soldier  who 
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enters  the  gates  of  Corioles  alone,  against  the  national  hero  who 
begins  his  banishment  with  the  denunciation, 

You  common  cry  of  curs!  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o’  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  .  . . 

or  against  the  cornered  alien  who  makes  that  magnificent  and 
magnificently  tactless  speech  in  Antium  (or,  better,  in 
Corioles)  — 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  ’tis  there. 

That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter’d  your  Volscians  in  Corioles: 

Alone  I  did  it. 

But  neither  is  that  the  whole  story.  Of  course,  Coriolanus  in  a 
tight  comer  is  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle:  there,  while  it  lasts, 
he  is  really  alive:  a  hero  is  the  thing  he  is  best  at  being.  Even 
without  the  exacerbating  influence  of  the  tribunes,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  would  make  a  suitable  consul,  for  in  the  play 
we  see  no  talent,  no  gift  of  character,  relevant  to  any  position 
other  than  that  of  war-time  general.  And  when  he  is  not 
actually  officiating  as  that,  then  he  still  keeps  up  the  role  in  his 
imagination.  His  outburst  after  Volumnia’s  advocacy  of  an 
ordinary  piece  of  vote-catching  dishonesty  is  not  simply  the 
indignation  of  a  noble  and  outraged  mind.  He  is  being  asked 
to  lend  himself  to  a  political  compromise  when  he  would  rather 
lead  a  military  putsch'. 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 

Some  harlot’s  spirit!  my  throat  of  war  be  turn’d. 

Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep!  the  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  school-boys’  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight!  a  beggar’s  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm’d  knees. 
Who  bow’d  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv’d  an  alms! 
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In  the  face  of  his  mother’s  unexpected  attack,  the  hero  invokes 
in  rapid  succession  the  harlot,  eunuch,  virgin,  knave,  schoolboy 
and  beggar,  and  through  these  contraries  he  reaffirms  and 
reinforces  his  self-image.  This  is  excellently  done,  but  we  may 
detect  an  element  of  cool  caricature  which  prevents  us  from 
taking  it  too  ‘seriously’.  The  verse  of  this  play  has  strength 
and  sinewiness,  and  a  sharp  eye  for  the  spot  where  its  sword  is 
to  fall;  but  its  range  of  tone  and  feeling  is  unusually  narrow  for 
Shakespeare.  The  commons  do  have  good  reason  to  reject  the 
candidature  —  ‘if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man’  —  even  though  Sicinius  and  Brutus  are 
bad  reasons.  And  Brutus  is  not  at  all  unfair  when  he  remarks. 

You  speak  o’  the  people 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity  — 

for,  I  shall  suggest  later,  Coriolanus’s  infirmity  —  though  at 
first  sight  it  seems  very  different  —  is  closely  akin  to  the  in-  ' 
firmity  of  the  people. 

While  we  expect  a  certain  amount  of  comment  by  one  char¬ 
acter  on  another,  the  fact  remains  that  this  play  contains  a 
curiously  large  number  of  explicit  judgments  so  made.  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  treats  Marcius  himself  detachedly,  as  a  judge  might, 
without  creative  warmth,’  Harley  Granville-Barker  says,  ‘both 
sides  of  his  case  are  to  be  heard  . . .  Finally,  something  like  - 
justice  is  done.’*  My  own  impression  is  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  present  concern,  justice  is  finally  done  too  accurately 
and  too  coldly. 

A  little  quotation  would  show  that  what  Granville-Barker 
says  about  the  treatment  of  Coriolanus  can  also  be  applied  to  ! 
other  leading  figures  in  the  play.  But  Coriolanus  claims  our  i 
attention:  and  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  witnesses  in  ! 
this  judgment  are  many  —  as  if  Shakespeare  felt  little  confidence 
in  his  character’s  ability  to  emerge  from  his  own  words  —  he  b, 
indeed,  so  little  introspective  —  in  the  way  that  Macbeth  or  i 
Othello  emerges;  as  if  Coriolanus  can  only  display  himself  in 
active  battle,  and  even  in  ancient  Rome  there  cannot  be 
perpetual  war. 

^  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare,  Fifth  Series:  Coriolanus 
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The  play  opens  with  some  brief,  forcible  comments  from  the 
citizens  —  ‘he’s  a  very  dog  to  the  commonalty’,  and,  we  arc 
told,  what  he  has  done  for  his  country  ‘he  did  it  to  please  his 
mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud’.  These  comments  are  backed 
up  by  the  conversation  between  the  tribunes:  ‘Was  ever  man  so 
proud  as  is  this  Marcius?’  And  then  from  the  opposite  camp 
comes  Volumnia’s  account  of  her  son’s  youth  and  of  his 
military  prowess: 

His  bloody  brow 

With  his  mail’d  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes, 

Like  to  a  harvest-man  that’s  task’d  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire 

—  a  description  whose  effect  is  qualified  by  the  unmistakable 
rant  which  follows  it  — 

the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 

When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look’d  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector’s  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  sword,  contemning. 

Even  his  young  son’s  unpretty  treatment  of  a  butterfly  is 
adduced  to  further  the  account  of  Coriolanus’s  martial  fury; 
‘One  on’s  father’s  moods.’ 

Coriolanus’s  disappearance  behind  the  closed  gates  of  Corioles 
draws  this  premature  obituary  from  Titus  Lartius: 

Thou  wast  a  soldier 

Even  to  Cato’s  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 

Thou  mad’ St  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous  and  did  tremble. 

But  victory  is  achieved,  and  then  follow  the  crowning  of  the 
hero  in  the  field,  his  entry  into  Rome,  the  jealous  but  accurate 
comments  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  conversation  of  the  officers 
while  laying  cushions  in  the  Capitol.  Granville-Barker  remarks 
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of  the  latter,  ‘here  is  —  to  modernize  it  somewhat  —  the  j)erman- 
ent  official’s  detached  view  of  the  politician,  with  its  somewhat 
cynically  critical  discrimination’: 

That’s  a  brave  fellow;  but  he’s  vengeance  proud,  and  loves 
not  the  common  people. 

says  the  First  Officer;  indeed, 

he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can 
render  it  him,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that  may  fully 
discover  him  their  opposite. 

Yet,  ‘he’s  a  worthy  man’,  and  the  Second  Officer  draws  our 
attention  again  to  the  services  he  has  done  to  Rome.  If  this  is 
‘cynically  critical’,  then  the  cynicism  pervades  the  play,  for 
these  ‘permanent  officials’  with  nothing  at  stake  one  way  or  the 
other  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses  it  affords.  But  ‘cold’  is 
rather  the  adjective  we  should  apply  to  this  scene:  for  it  has  a 
coldness  about  it  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  tragic  hero. 

During  the  election  by  the  senate,  Cominius  makes  another 
formal  speech  in  commendation  of  Coriolanus: 

At  sixteen  years, 

When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others  . . . 

and  so  forth,  until  he  reaches  the  present,  in  this  grim  picture  of 
CJoriolanus  in  Corioles: 

his  sword,  death’s  stamp. 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim’d  with  dying  cries:  alone  he  enter’d 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny;  aidless  came  off. 

And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioles  like  a  planet. 
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As  comment  on  the  military  hero,  the  passage  seems  ambival- 
ent:  'struck  Corioles  like  a  planet’  is  vital  and  splendid,  but  it 
clashes  with  —  and  cannot  eradicate  —  the  suggestion  of  a 
mechanical  Juggernaut  conveyed  in  the  earlier  image: 

from  face  to  foot 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim’d  with  dying  cries  . . . 

and  the  shocking  actuality  of  the  later  reference: 

he  did 

Run  reeking  o’er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
’Twere  a  perpetual  spoil.^ 

Goriolanus  is  far  from  being  a  happy,  romantic  warrior;  he  is 
certainly  heroic,  but  his  heroism  requires  a  grim  theatre,  and 
the  widows  of  Corioles  are  allowed  to  have  their  short  say.  The 
military  hero  is  not  necessarily  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the 
tragic  hero:  if  only,  we  may  feel,  he  could  be  rather  more  intro¬ 
spective  —  in  the  way  that  Macbeth  is  —  rather  more  conscious 
of  the  cries  of  his  lawful  victims!  If  only  we  were  persuaded 
that  there  is  something  inside  him  which  is  not  reflected  in  his 
armour. 

Next  comes  the  debate  on  Coriolanus’s  behaviour  among  the 
citizens,  led  by  Sicinius  and  Brutus;  their  change  of  mind;  and 
the  fraczis  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  latter  are  put 
to  flight,  but  one  of  the  former  remarks  of  Goriolanus,  ‘This 
man  has  marr’d  his  fortune.’  The  rabble  reappears  and 
Menenius  resumes  the  debate  over  his  friend’s  character  with 
them;  he  begins  tactlessly,  with  a  significant  assumption: 

Hear  me  speak: 

As  I  do  know  the  consul’s  worthiness. 

So  can  I  name  his  faults, 

and  once  again  Coriolanus’s  military  record  is  displayed.  Then, 
a  little  later,  Volumnia  makes  her  contribution: 


^  ‘He  is  almost  an  automaton  in  fight,  a  slaying-machine  of  mechanic  excell¬ 
ence’  (‘The  Royal  Occupation:  An  E^y  on  Conolanus' ,  Tht  Imperial  Theme,  G. 
Wilson  Knight,  1931). 
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You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are 
With  striving  less  to  be  so  . . . 

You  are  too  absolute  . . . 

which  is  echoed  immediately  afterwards  by  Brutus: 

He  hath  been  us’d 

Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction:  being  once  chaf’d,  he  cannot 
Be  rein’d  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 
What’s  in  his  heart . . . 

After  Coriolanus  has  joined  Aufidius  in  Antium  his  bearing  is 
described  cogently  —  more  cogently  than  Volumnia  could  have 
done  it  —  by  the  Third  Servant,  in  a  fine  piece  of  dramatic 
prose: 

Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he  were  son  and 
heir  to  Mars;  set  at  upper  end  o’  the  table;  no  question 
asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators,  but  they  stand  bald  be¬ 
fore  him.  Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him; 
sanctifies  himself  with’s  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o’ 
the  eye  to  his  discourse  . .  .  He’ll  go,  he  says,  and  sowl  the 
porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears.  He  will  mow  all  down 
before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  poll’d. 

Coriolanus’s  pride  is  stressed  by  his  quickly  discontented  ally  — 

He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 

Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him;  yet  his  nature 
In  that’s  no  changeling  .  . . 

And  this  is  followed  by  a  more  sustained  character  study,  quite 
a  formal  set-piece: 

First  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even;  whether  ’twas  pride. 
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Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 

From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace 

Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 

As  he  controll’d  the  war;  but  one  of  these. 

As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 

For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,  made  him  fear’d. 

So  hated,  and  so  banish’d  . . . 

Coriolanus  in  exile  b  described  from  a  different  view-point 
by  Menenius  (who  b  smarting  from  the  failure  of  his  embassy, 
and  is  out  to  curdle  Sicinius’s  blood) : 

The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes:  when  he  walks, 
he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  hb 
treading:  he  b  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  hb  eye;  talks 
like  a  knell,  and  hb  hum  is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  hb  state, 
as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander  . . . 

Another  account  of  him,  after  he  has  given  in  to  Volumnia,  b 
more  obviously  coloured,  since  it  comes  from  Aufidius:  ‘thou 
boy  of  tears’,  ‘thb  unholy  braggart’.  Then,  having  made  hb  val¬ 
ediction  (which  reminds  us  of  Othello’s,  though  it  b  more  violent, 
less  complex,  and  less  of  ‘a  superb  coup  de  thSdtre')^^  he  b  killed. 

Though  C!oriolanus  must  be  the  most  talked-about  character 
in  Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  thb  talk  evokes  for  us 
a  rich  personality  or  a  creature  who  is,  at  any  remove,  truly 
human  and  truly  living,  whether  simple  or  complex;  for  much 
of  it  b  repetition,  and  what  Sicinius  says  about  his  enemy  b 
essentially  what  Menenius  says  about  his  friend,  though  natur¬ 
ally  the  tone  and  interpretation  are  different.  And  the  sum  of 
what  is  said  about  him  comes  to  little  more  than  what  he  has 
told  us  himself,  bluntly  and  effectively  enough,  in  two  scenes  — 
the  scene  of  battle,  outside  Corioles,  and  the  scene  of  election, 

*  ‘Diabolic  Intellect  and  the  Noble  Hero’,  The  Common  Pursuit,  F.  R.  Leavis 
('952).  q.v. 
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in  the  market  place.  He  is  a  most  successful  soldier,  and  a  most 
unsuccessful  politician. 

‘We  are  left  detached  observers  of  Coriolauius,*  Granville- 
Barker  says.  And  one  may  add  that  the  particular  treatment  of 
the  central  figure  which  I  have  noted  —  its  use,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
subject  for  argument  among  parties  who  are  really  in  agreement 
on  the  matter  —  extends  to  the  common  people  of  Rome, 
though  it  is  there  less  developed,  and  less  repetitive.  The  play 
has  certain  qualities  of  an  intellectual  debate;  the  metaphor  is 
perhaps  a  little  drastic,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  implica¬ 
tions  which  the  theme  could  carry  for  ordinary  humanity  are, 
as  is  the  convention  in  debating,  left  tacitly  aside  —  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  any  comparable  work.  In  that  sense,  Coriolanus 
is  certainly  the  ‘purest’  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  the  general  public’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
it  to  any  subtle  peculiarity  beyond  their  reach  or  experience. 
Coriolanus  is  described  so  heavily  from  outside  that,  despite  his 
grandeur  in  battle  and  his  final  defiance  of  his  enemies,  the  man 
we  actually  see  and  hear  is  something  of  a  disapjxjintment  to  us. 
After  all  this  talk  we  find  it  easy  to  sympathize  with  him  —  he 
is  obviously  a  more  deserving  figure  than  Macbeth  —  but  what 
we  feel  is  a  sympathy  which  exists  only  in  the  head:  a  very 
conscious  sympathy,  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  a  little  pitying 
contempt,  which  is  of  an  altogether  different  kind  from  that 
disturbing  ‘sympathy’  which  we  feel  towards  Macbeth.  Corio¬ 
lanus — the  character,  and  the  play — can  be  shaken  off  too  easily: 
too  easily,  that  is,  for  great  tragedy:  its  implications  do  not  stick. 

The  critics  have  provided  sign-posts  to  the  right  reading  of 
the  play.  Thus  Mr.  John  Palmer  writes, 

our  hero  ...  is  essentially  the  splendid  oaf  who  has  never 
come  to  maturity.  His  vanity  in  the  field,  his  insolence  to 
persons  outside  his  own  particular  set,  his  intolerance  of 
anything  outside  his  special  code  of  honour  are  more 
characteristic  of  an  adolescent  than  a  grown  man.  It  is 
this,  in  fact,  that  makes  hb  conduct,  which  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  in  a  responsible  adult,  so  far  acceptable  as  to 
qualify  him  for  the  part  of  a  tragic  hero.* 
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Surely,  if  we  had  to  remind  ourselves  that  Lear  was  an  old  man 
(and  old  men  are  apt  to  do  strange  things)  in  order  to  see  him 
as  a  tragic  hero,  then  he  simply  would  not  be  a  tragic  hero? 
Yet  Mr.  Palmer’s  remark  on  ‘the  adolescent’  in  Coriolanus 
seems  to  support  what  I  have  suggested:  it  is  a  ‘point’  to  be 
made  in  debate  and,  such  is  the  low  tension  of  the  total  play, 
we  are  not  precluded  from  making  it  ourselves.  But  even  then  — 
having  made  a  conscious  effort,  do  we  really  forgive  Coriolanus 
for  his  vanity,  insolence  and  intolerance  because  he  is  immature? 
It  seems  to  me  that  neither  forgiveness  nor  its  opposite  is 
demanded  of  us  by  the  play;  that  we  are  given  to  understand, 
in  a  very  business-like  fashion,  that  the  hero  got  what  was  com¬ 
ing  to  him.  And  in  that  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  play  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  workmanship,  but  what  is  exercised  is  our 
intellectual  ‘curiosity’  (I  borrow  the  word  from  Johnson), 
whereas  Macbeth  and  Lear  exercise  a  good  deal  more. 

I  suggested  above  that  the  figure  of  Coriolanus  strikes  us  as 
thin  —  in  spite  of  the  documentation,  it  remains  shadowy.  The 
description,  ‘military  hero’,  as  applied  to  Coriolanus,  is  remark¬ 
ably  exclusive.  The  way  in  which  it  excludes  the  consul,  the 
statesman,  we  have  seen  plainly  enough,  and  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  glance  at  what  we  are  offered  in  Coriolanus  as  a 
private  person  among  other  persons.  The  Coriolanus  whom  we 
meet  in  North’s  Plutarch  is  of  course  a  simpler  figure:  on  the  one 
hand  his  ‘natural  wit’,  ‘great  heart’,  ‘stoutness  and  temperance’ 
are  listed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  ‘for  lack  of  education,  he  was 
so  choleric  and  impatient,  that  he  would  yield  to  no  living 
creature:  which  made  him  churlbh,  uncivil,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  any  man’s  conversation.’  These  are  stronger,  and 
simpler,  words  than  we  could  use  of  Shakespeare’s  hero,  though 
we  must  note  that  Plutarch’s  Coriolanus  does  display  himself  in 
the  market  place  without  any  fuss.  The  corresponding  scene  in 
Shakespeare  stresses  his  hero’s  self-esteem,  his  stark  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self,  and  his  un-human  attitude  —  an  attitude 
which  implies  a  colossal  self-complacency  —  towards  his  social 
and  military  inferiors.  We  are  bound  to  think  of  another 
captain,  who  won  the  love  as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  men;  and 
Antony  raises  the  whole  question  of  Coriolanus’s  relationship 
with  his  immediate  circle  of  friends,  and  particularly  with  his  wife. 
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Love  appears  in  this  play  primarily  in  the  aspect  of  metaphor 

—  metaphors  applied  to  war  and  warriors.  Thus  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  battle  Coriolanus  addresses  his  comrade-general, 
Cominius, 

O,  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo’d;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 

And  tapers  bum’d  to  bedward  — 

and  the  resf>onse,  appropriate  and  business-like,  is 

Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is’t  with  Titus  Lartius? 

Similarly,  Aufidius  receives  his  banished  enemy  with  an  almost 
bridal  welcome: 

Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 

And  scarr’d  the  moon  with  splinters:  here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Know  thou  first, 

I  lov’d  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh’d  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 

Thou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold 

—  and  this  is  backed  up  by  the  Third  Servant’s  report,  which  I 
have  already  quoted:  ‘Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of 
him;  sanctifies  himself  with’s  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o’ 
the  eye  to  his  discourse  . . The  imagery  of  love  is  also 
invoked  by  Volumnia  — 

If  my  son  were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed  where  he  would  show  most  love 
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—  and  to  the  same  end:  that  it  may  at  once  yield  pride  of  place 
to  war  and  the  honour  that  war  brings.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  an  unkind  cut,  and  we  at  once  begin  to  pity 
Virgilia: ‘His  bloody  brow!  O  Jupiter,  no  blood.’  The  power¬ 
ful  chziracters  of  the  play  all  throw  in  their  weight  against  life  — 
against  the  kind  of  love  which  Virgilia  dares  to  stand  up  for, 
against  the  common  pleasures  of  living  which  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves  point  to.  Virgilia,  we  feel,  is  lost  in  the  household  of 
Coriolanus.  ‘Ah!  my  dear,’  he  says  to  her  in  his  tenderest 
moment,  returning  victorious  from  the  wars. 

Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioles  wear. 

And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

But  we  sympathize  with  her  tears:  they  are  just,  for  there  is 
something  of  the  widow  about  her  right  from  the  beginning. 
The  most  moving  moment  of  the  play,  and  the  most  moving 
line,  is  generally  considered  to  be  that  in  which  Coriolanus 
addresses  her,  ‘My  gracious  silence,  hail!’  Yet  it  may  be  felt 
that  her  silence,  at  this  moment,  does  little  to  enrich  her 
husband’s  extra-military  character;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  a  less 
unambiguous  silence  than  that  between  Hermione  and  Leontes 
at  the  end  of  The  Winter's  Tale.  ‘Her  husband’  —  the  inappro¬ 
priateness  of  the  term  is  suggestive;  though  the  fact  that  ‘son’ 
seems  so  muv^h  more  to  the  point  needs  no  investigation: 
psycho-analytical  commentators  tell  us  rather  less  about  the 
relationship  between  the  hero  and  his  mother  than  the  play 
makes  abundantly  clear.  It  is  true  that  Coriolanus  exhibits 
tenderness  towards  Virgilia  when  she  comes  to  plead  for  Rome: 

Best  of  my  flesh. 

Forgive  my  tyranny  . . . 


But  in  what  follows  — 


O,  a  kiss 


Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge! 


that 

ents 


—  we  may  feel  that  the  exile  and  the  revenge,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  humiliation,  loom  larger  than  the  kiss  . . .  and  immediately 
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afterwards,  with  the  words  ‘You  gods!  I  prate’  (unless  we 
reject  Theobadd’s  emendation),  he  turns  to  his  mother,  and  the 
rest  of  the  scene  is  hers. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Coriolanus’s  friendship  with 
Menenius  is  all  that  it  can  be.  That  he  should  rebuff  his  old 
ftiend  when  he  intercedes  for  Rome  is  as  it  must  be,  of  course, 
and  he  draws  Aufidius’s  attention  to  the  significance  of  what  he 
has  done: 


This  man,  Aufidius, 

Was  my  belov’d  in  Rome:  yet  thou  behold’st! 

Later,  though,  he  says. 

This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack’d  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 

Lov’d  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 

Nay,  godded  me  indeed  . . . 

And  here  he  emphasizes,  not  his  own  feeling  towards  Menenius, 
but  Menenius’s  love  (and  more,  or  less,  than  love)  for  him; 
moreover,  as  Mr.  Palmer  observes,  what  he  says  is  not  quite 
accurate:  ‘there  is  no  sign  of  a  cracked  heart’:  for  when  we  next 
meet  Menenius  he  is  busy,  with  a  good  deal  of  relish,  putting  the 
fear  of  God  into  Sicinius  — 


there  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find:  and  all  this  is  long  of 
you. 

Rome,  as  we  see  it  in  this  play,  is  a  hard  city;  ‘the  present 
civilization  is  clearly  a  hard  one,’  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  puts  it,  ‘a 
matter  of  brick  and  mortar,  metals  and  stones.’  Its  inhabitants 
form  parties  rather  than  relationships  either  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  a  community,  and  under  no  circumstances  could 
the  world  be  well  lost  for  them.  Their  first  question  is,  ‘What  is 
in  it  for  us?’  And  the  answer,  if  it  b  to  satbfy,  must  be  in  terms 
of  power,  of  status,  or  of  com.  The  voice  of  Virgilia  has  no 
place  in  the  debates  which  are  held  there:  she  must  remain  a 
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‘gracious  silence,’  And  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
‘political  play’,  for  its  final  impression  of  aridness  and  waste 
might  well  be  considered  a  warning  against  that  petrifaction  of 
humanity  which  occurs  when  people  think  only  in  terms  of 
parties  and  movements  and  manifestoes.  Patricians  and  plebe¬ 
ians:  they  remain  very  consciously  and  very  fixedly  either  one 
or  the  other;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Menenius,  apparently 
the  intermediary  between  the  two  sides. 

This  may  point  to  an  aspect  of  the  play  which  is  worth  a  little 
exploration.  Interpretations  have  suggested  that  Shakespeare 
throws  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  ‘the  beast 
with  many  heads’,  or  that  the  play  (when  we  consider  the  hero’s 
end  and  his  mother’s  apparent  callousness)  is  a  warning  against 
totalitarian  ambitions,  or  —  more  cautiously  —  that  a  careful 
balance  in  sympathy  is  preserved  between  the  two  factions.  In 
any  case,  an  opposition  is  predicated.  The  nature  of  that  opposi¬ 
tion  is  clear  enough,  but  I  wonder  whether  sufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  an  essential,  deeper  identity  between  the 
citizens  and  Coriolanus  himself.  For  it  seems  to  me  that, 
finally,  the  behaviour  of  the  one  imderlines,  by  its  similarity, 
the  behaviour  of  the  other.  The  tragedy  is  the  tragedy  of  Rome: 
its  sickness  is  traced  to  a  pronounced  lack  of  self-understanding 
both  in  its  people  and  in  Coriolanus,  the  most  determined  of 
‘the  right-hand  file’.* 

In  each  case  this  weakness  —  an  ignorance  of  self  which  makes 
them  both  dangerous  and  vulnerable  to  danger  from  without  — 
is  presented  with  something  of  a  comic  effect.  It  is  obvious 
enough  in  the  people:  first  they  promise  Coriolanus  their  votes 
—  ‘God  save  thee,  noble  consul!’  —  zmd  then,  with  a  little 
prompting,  ‘almost  all/Repent  in  their  election.’  But  when 
the  rejected  candidate  returns  with  a  Volscian  army,  they 
exclaim  with  hurt  indignation. 

That  we  did  we  did  for  the  best;  and,  though  we  will¬ 
ingly  consented  to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our 
will. 

*  ‘The  failure  of  Coriolanus,  contrasted  with  the  triumphant  life  of  Antony,  is  a 
failure  in  sensitivity,  a  failure  in  living;  and  it  represents  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a 
whole  society’  (^Ccnolams' ,  D.  A.  Traversi,  5cru/up>,  June  1937). 
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The  situation  is  much  the  same  in  Antium,  for  when  Aufidius’s 
servants  discover  that  the  ‘marvellous  poor  gentleman’  whom 
they  have  attempted  to  eject  is  the  famous  Roman  general,  they 
at  once  change  their  tune: 

Second  Servant.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  methought,  —  I 
cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

First  Servant.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were,  —  would  I 
were  hanged  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I 
could  think. 

Second  Servant.  So  did  I,  I’ll  be  sworn  . . . 

The  masters  only  echo,  in  their  deeper  voices,  the  vacillations 
and  contradictions  of  their  men.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss 
Aufidius’s  failure  to  live  up  to  his  welcome  of  Coriolanus,  but 
some  examination  of  the  latter’s  case  will  be  very  much  to  the 
point.  His  force  and  single-minded  determination  as  a  soldier  I 
in  the  field  cannot  blind  us  to  his  lack  of  these  qualities  else-  I 
where  —  where  the  situation  is  not  so  straightforward  as  the  I 
killing  of  a  prescribed  enemy.  We  observe  that  those  whom  he  P 
addresses  as  ‘my  friends  of  noble  touch’  in  Act  IV  Scene  H  have  j 
become,  when  he  reveals  himself  to  Aufidius  in  Scene  V,  ‘our 
dastard  nobles,  who/Have  all  forsook  me’;  and  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  that  strange  speech  between  these  two 
episodes  in  which  for  once  he  soliloquises:  ‘O  world,  thy  slippery 
turns!’  Just  as  sworn  friends  grow  enemies  ‘on  a  dissension  of  a 
doit,’  he  says, 

so,  fellest  foes 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends 
And  inteijoin  their  issues.  So  with  me: 

My  birthplace  hate  I,  and  my  love’s  upon 
This  enemy  town. 

What  seems  so  strange  about  this  speech  is  that,  coming  at  the 
turn  of  the  play,  at  the  very  hinge  of  the  tragic  action,  it  should 
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refer  us  to  ‘some  trick  not  worth  an  egg’.  And  the  feeling  that 
Coriolanus  might  merely  be  generalizing  is  precluded  by  the 
!  repetition  of  the  allusion  to  sleep  directly  afterwards  in  Auhdius’s 
I  speech: 

...  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  ’twixt  thyself  and  me; 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 

Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other’s  throat . .  . 

No,  he  is  talking  about  himself:  ‘So  with  me’:  and  the  implica* 
tion  is  that  Rome  is  to  burn  for  ‘some  chance,/Some  Trick  not 
worth  an  egg  . . .’  When  we  think  of  Macbeth’s  words  at  a 
comparable  juncture,  or  even  of  Othello’s  (though  he  too  is  a 
soldier,  and  ‘Self-knowledge  ...  is  a  virtue  which  Othello  . . . 
hasn’t  had  much  need  of’),‘  we  feel  that  Coriolanus  is  himself 
determined  not  to  be  a  tragic  hero  on  their  scale.  In  case  this 
account  should  seem  unfair,  let  me  refer  to  three  instances 
where,  with  an  effect  of  irony,  he  is  made  to  p>oint  clearly  to  the 
disastrous  unreality  of  his  conception  of  himself.  Firstly  when, 
speaking  of  Aufidius,  he  tells  Cominius, 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I’d  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him:  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt 

—  he  does  later  revolt,  but  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  The 
effect  is  emphasized  just  before  the  tribunes  enter  to  announce 
their  followers’  change  of  mind,  when  Coriolanus  enquires 
after  Aufidius: 

At  Antium  lives  he?  . . . 

I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 

To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. 

And  then,  at  the  crisis,  his  ignorance  of  self  (the  corollary  of  his 
i  stark,  limited  self-consciousness)  and  the  absence  of  any  sense 
I  *  ‘Diabolic  Intellect  and  the  Noble  Hero’,  F.  R.  Leavis. 
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of  relationship  with  other  people  emerge  with  an  almost  farcical 
effect,  in  close  proximity  to  his  last  mag^nificent  cry  of  self- 
assertion: 

Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.  Boy!  O  slave! 

Pardon  me,  lords,  ’tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc’d  to  scold  . . . 

The  ‘theme’  of  the  play,  growing  out  of  the  kind  of  debate 
which  we  have  noted,  seems  to  me  one  that  is  proclaimed  in 
Coriolanus  and  confirmed  in  his  apparent  opposite,  the  mob: 
the  dangers  that  are  often  implied  in  the  word  ‘political’  — 
the  dangers  of  a  situation  in  which  each  opposing  side  under¬ 
stands  the  other  (in  the  way  that  Coriolanus  is  right  about  the 
mob,  and  the  mob  is  right  about  Coriolanus)  but  neither  side 
understands  itself.  The  theme  is  announced  and  sustained  in  an 
admirably  workmanlike  fashion,  and  it  is  provided  with 
copious  illustration:  yet  the  tension  remains  noticeably  lower 
than  in  Othello,  a  play  which  we  might  otherwise  adduce  for  its 
similarity  of  situation.  The  theme  is  not  pursued  to  the  point  at 
which  a  truly  tragic  conflict  occurs,  for  there  is  no  real  conflict 
present  in  the  play  other  than  that  of  the  ‘adventure  story’,  that 
of  sword  against  sword.  The  narrowness  and  brutality  of  the 
predominant  imagery  is  repeated  in  the  curt,  efficient  disposal 
of  the  hero  among  the  Volscians,  while  in  Rome  the  ‘tribes’ 
‘unshout  the  noise  that  banish’d  Marcius’. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  speaks  of  ‘the  victory  of  love’  as 
Volumnia  prevails  over  her  son:  ‘Love,  after  all,  rules  this 
metallic  world.’  While  we  are  certainly  moved  by  Coriolanus’s 
outburst  — 

O  mother,  mother! 

What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at . . . 

we  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  Knight’s  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘Coriolanus  now,  as  never  before,  enlists  our  total 
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sympathy.’  He  enlists  more  sympathy,  but  we  should  think  of 
Macbeth  as  he  fights  with  Macduff  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
‘juggling  fiends’  —  and  of  all  that  crowds  behind  that  moment 
—  before  we  talk  of ‘total’  sympathy;  there  simply  is  not  enough 
behind  C!oriolanus  for  him  to  blossom  out  in  the  way  suggested 
here.  And  do  we  really  feel,  during  the  subsequent  rejoicing  in 
Rome,  that  ‘we  are  in  a  new  world  —  the  world  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra’?  For  such  a  very  new  world  could  not  arise  out  of  the 
brief  glimpses  we  have  of  the  ‘triumphant  fires’  lit  by  senators 
and  citizens  alike,  nor  from  the  civic  welcome  which  greets  the 
victorious,  unfeeling  Volumnia.  The  drums  and  trumpets  sound 
ironic  in  our  ears:  an  explosion  of  relieved  feelings  on  the  part 
of  those  who  for  a  time  feared  they  would  have  to  pay  the  price 
of  their  own  actions.  Do  we  not  rather  feel  that  it  is  a  victory 
less  of  love  than  of  Volumnia’s  prestige  and  of  her  hardness: 
that  the  mother  has  had  what  is  really  the  last  word,  and  that 
the  debate  is  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  with  yet  another  balanced 
comment  on  its  topic?  — 


Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow’d  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 

Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. 

The  effort  to  do  justice  to  what  the  play  offers  should  not,  I 
feel,  lead  to  the  large  claim  which,  after  some  good  analysis  of 
selected  passages,  Mr.  Traversi  makes  for  it:  *Coriolanus  is  a  very 
great  play’,  ‘an  artistic  success  as  assured  as  that  oi Macbeth’.  Its 
success  is  assured  —  the  play  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and 
impetus,  for'  the  precision  with  which  it  achieves  itself  —  but  it 
is  surely  a  success  of  an  altogether  lower  order  than  that  of 
Macbeth. 
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Aspects  of  Dryden’s  Imagery 

D.  W.  JEFFERSON 

I 

ONE  of  the  weaknesses  of  Mark  Van  Doren’s  otherwise 
excellent  study  of  Dryden’s  poetry  is  its  belittlement  of  the 
imagery; 

In  no  piece  did  Dryden  ever  display  a  happy  gift  for  turn¬ 
ing  up  images.  He  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  difficulties 
encovmtered  in  curbing  a  luxuriant  fancy.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  difficulties  were  never  really  great.* 

Dryden  wzis  most  at  home  when  he  was  making  statements. 
His  poetry  was  the  poetry  of  declaration.  At  his  best  he 
wrote  without  transforming  passion.  When  Shakespeare’s 
imagination  was  kindled  his  page  thronged  with  images. 
When  Donne  was  most  possessed  of  his  theme  he  departed 
in  a  passionate  search  for  conceits.  When  Dryden  became 
fired  he  only  wrote  more  plainly.* 

The  question  of  Dryden’s  imagery  is  connected,  of  course,  with 
that  of  his  ‘metaphysical’  qualities.  It  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  is  a  metaphysical  element  in  his  poetry,  but  it  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  something  vestigial,  occurring  mainly 
in  early  work,  and  not  essential  to  his  mature  style.  Literary 
historians  tend  to  regard  him  as  the  great  representative  of  the 
reaction  against  the  school  of  Donne;  which  he  was,  but  not  in 
every  respect.  He  reacted  against  metaphysical  tortuousness 
and  obscurity,  but  he  did  not  lose  the  metaphysical  art  of  using 
images  suggestively  and  wittily. 

It  is  in  his  mature  work  —  especially  the  rhymed  heroic  plays 
and  the  satires  —  that  the  more  interesting,  the  more  essentially 
metaphysical  images  appear.  This  is  the  Dryden  with  whom  we 


*  Tht  Poetry  of  John  Dryden,  p.  36. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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shall  be  concerned  here.  The  poet  of  Astraea  Redux  and  even 
Annus  Mirabilis,  whatever  his  merits  at  this  stage  of  his  develop¬ 
ment,  had  not  quite  found  himself;  he  had  not  discovered  what 
he  wanted  to  say  or  how  to  say  it.  The  earlier  Dryden  used 
imagery  rather  more  profusely  than  the  later,  often  with  the 
confused  and  pKjintless  ingenuity  of  the  decadent  metaphysicals, 
under  whose  influence  he  remained  far  too  long.  Dr.  Johnson, 
quoting  a  long  passage  from  Astraea  Redux  (1.  I5if ),  found  in  it 
‘such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallied  to  one  another  as  will  not 
easily  be  found’.  Annus  Mirabilis  is  better;  the  imagery  is  more 
pleasing,  more  neatly  developed,  and  there  are  some  good 
passages  of  description.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  an  immature 
work.  It  lacks  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  real  Dryden: 
boldness  of  treatment  and  imaginative  breadth.  Its  weakness 
lies  in  an  excess  of  detailed  effects,  which  are  on  too  small  a  scale 
for  the  size  of  the  poem.  We  cannot  say,  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  words, 
that  the  small  is  made  great  or  the  trivial  magnificent.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  in  reference  to  some  metaphysical  poetry:  ‘Sub¬ 
limity  is  produced  by  aggregation,  littleness  by  dispersion.’ 
Sublimity  may  be  too  grand  a  word  to  apply  to  Dryden,  but  he 
certainly  had  a  natural  gift  for  weighty  and  imposing  effects, 
and  in  Annus  Mirabilis  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  achieve  them. 
It  is  the  minute  parts  of  the  work  —  the  individual  strokes  of  wit 
and  fancy,  and  the  descriptive  touches,  often  tedious  —  that 
exercise  our  attention  at  the  expense  of  the  total  design.  A  great 
style  can  only  be  evolved  in  response  to  a  great  stimulus. 
Dryden  needed  a  subject-matter  to  bring  his  powers  into  action, 
to  rescue  him  from  ‘littleness’  and  develop  his  essential  largeness. 

Dryden’s  rather  late  development  as  a  poet  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  simple  fact  that  during  his  early  years  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
Until  his  early  thirties  he  produced,  as  far  as  we  know,  only 
occasional  poetry,  small  in  quantity  and  unambitious  in  scope. 
He  was  of  a  generation  in  which  the  spiritual  contraction  follow¬ 
ing  the  Elizabethans  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  poetry  of 
love,  death  and  religious  feeling,  the  tragic  drama,  the  lyric:  all 
these  things  were  losing  their  vitality;  and  the  imagination  of 
poets  had  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the  new,  less  exalted  sub¬ 
ject-matter  —  politics,  religious  controversy,  philosophies,  social 
life,  personalities  —  to  which  the  Augustans  were  to  become 
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happily  adjusted.  Dryden  was  largely  responsible  for  this  ad¬ 
justment,  but  it  was  the  work  of  his  late  maturity.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  here  only  after  some  years  of  significant  development  in 
another  sphere  of  activity:  the  drama. 

The  Restoration  was  an  age  of  emotional  impoverishment  in 
poetry,  but  it  was  easier  in  the  theatre  than  elsewhere,  by  a  bold 
externality  and  artificiality,  to  give  a  kind  of  life  to  emotions 
which  had  ceased  to  be  real.‘  And  there  were  opportunities 
here  for  subtlety  and  intelligence.  The  age  had  its  two  sides:  it 
was  sceptical,  materialistic,  in  certain  important  respects  un¬ 
inspired;  but  it  liked  grandeur,  bold  and  triumphant  assertion, 
emotional  display.  Dryden  was  very  conscious  of  these  opposites 
and  of  their  interplay.  While  entering  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
contemporary  taste  for  display  and  assertion,  he  showed  an 
ironical  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  these  things  in  his  own  and 
his  age’s  psychology.  In  his  treatment  of  the  popular  themes 
there  is  often  a  reservation,  a  withholding  of  himself,  which 
gives  the  right  limitation  to  the  effect. 

Many  of  Dryden’s  plays  are  of  little  importance:  he  could 
produce  a  comedy,  a  comedy-romance,  or  a  tragi-comedy  or 
anything  else  that  current  taste  demanded,  always  maintaining 
an  adequate  literary  level,  but  not  always  putting  much  of  him¬ 
self  into  it.  The  rhymed  heroic  plays  are  exceptional  in  that  they 
offered  a  subject-matter  through  which  his  sensibility  and 
intelligence  found  ample  expression;  the  subject-matter  in  the  | 

handling  of  which  he  discovered  himself  fully  as  a  poet.  i 

i 

II 

I  have  tried  elsewhere’  to  show  that  in  these  plays  Dryden’s 
attitude  to  his  theme,  though  apparently  serious,  is  modified  by 
a  lurking  comic  intention;  that  heroic  virtuosity,  while  filling 
his  mind  with  bold  and  colourful  ideas  and  giving  him  an 
opjxirtunity  for  rhetoric,  also  stimulated  his  wit,  tempting  his 
essentially  plastic  genius  to  indulge  in  effects  of  exaggeration 
and  distortion.  The  tendency  towards  absurdity  which  makes 
the  idea  of  the  invincible  hero  so  vulnerable  to  burlesque  is 

’  Professor  Bonamy  Dobric  has  supplied  the  necessary  defence  of  ‘artificiality’  in  ! 
Restoration  plays  in  Restoration  Tragedy,  p.  93,  and  elsewhere.  | 

*  ‘The  Significance  of  Dryden’s  Heroic  Plays’,  Proceedings  of  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society  [Literary  and  Historical  Section),  vol.  V,  Part  III  (1940).  ! 
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deliberately  cultivated  along  with  the  element  of  dignity,  which 
is  always  allowed  to  remain  dominant  for  dramatic  purposes. 
The  villzdns  are  given  a  kind  of  depraved  or  hollow  splendour, 
which  always  has  a  comic  aspect. 

The  passage  in  which  Almanzor  realizes  that  he  is  in  love, 
usually  condemned  as  an  example  of  Dryden’s  worst  bombast, 
is  a  fair  example  of  this  mixture: 

Tme  pleas’d  and  pain’d,  since  first  her  eyes  I  saw. 

As  I  were  stung  with  some  Tarantula’. 

Armes,  and  the  dusty  field,  I  less  admire; 

And  soften  strangely  in  some  new  desire; 

Honour  burns  in  me,  not  so  fiercely  bright. 

But  pale  as  fires  when  master’d  by  the  light. 

Ev’n  when  I  speak  and  look,  I  change  yet  more; 

And  now  am  nothing  that  I  was  before. 

I’m  numm’d  and  fix’d,  and  scarce  my  eye-balls  move;- 
I  fear  it  is  the  Lethargy  of  Love! 

’Tis  he;  I  feel  him  now  in  every  part: 

Like  a  new  Lord,  he  vaunts  about  my  Heart; 

Surveys,  in  state,  each  comer  of  my  Brest, 

While  poor  fierce  I,  that  was,  am  dispossesst 
I’m  bound;  but  I  will  rowze  my  rage  again: 

And,  though  no  hope  of  Liberty  remaine. 

I’ll  fright  my  Keeper  when  I  shake  my  chaine. 

{Cong.  Gran.  Pt.  I,  III) 

The  conventional  symptoms  of  love  are  parodied  and  exagger¬ 
ated,  the  imagery  being  deliberately  made  crude.  Although 
there  are  serious  lines,  the  last  is  frankly  comic.  This  speech 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Maximin,  the  imperial  villain  of 
Tryannick  Love,  who  also  finds  himself  inconveniently  in  love. 
Again  there  is  a  grotesque  violence  in  the  imagery,  but  the 
heroic  quality  is  absent: 

This  Love  that  never  could  my  youth  engage. 

Peeps  out  his  coward  head  to  dare  my  age. 

Where  hast  thou  been  thus  long,  thou  sleeping  form 
That  wak’st,  like  drowsie  Sea-men  in  a  storm? 
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A  sullen  hour  thou  chusest  for  thy  birth: 

My  Love  shoots  up  in  tempests,  as  the  Earth 
Is  stirr’d  and  loosen’d  in  a  blust’ring  wind, 

Whose  blasts  to  waiting  flowers  her  womb  unbind.  (Ill) 

These  two  passages  show  that  Dryden  could  use  images 
piquantly  to  introduce  a  grotesque  element  into  a  character. 

He  excelled  in  images  of  comic  portentousness: 

It  is  a  murd’ring  will! 

That  whirls  along  with  an  impetuous  sway; 

And  like  chain-shot,  sweeps  all  things  in  its  way. 

{Cong.  Gran.  Pt.  I,  V) 

(The  above  is  a  description  of  a  ‘heavy  father’.) 

Her  tears,  her  smiles,  her  every  look’s  a  Net, 

Her  voice  is  like  a  Syren’s  of  the  Land; 

And  bloody  Hearts  lie  panting  in  her  hand. 

(Ibid.,  Pt.  I,  III) 

The  ineffectiveness  of  Boabdelin,  the  wretched  king  of  Granada, 
is  continually  being  enhanced  by  the  images  of  spurious 
grandeur  in  his  own  speeches: 

On  your  Allegiance,  I  command  you  stay; 

Who  passes  here,  through  me  must  make  his  way; 

My  life’s  the  Isthmos;  through  this  narrow  line 
You  first  must  cut,  before  those  Seas  can  joyn. 

(Pt.I,I)  I 

Let  my  Crown  go;  he  never  shall  return; 

I  like  a  Phoenix,  in  my  Nest  will  burn.  (Pt.  II,  I,  ii) 

or  by  the  insulting  images  in  Almanzor’s:  ] 

The  word  that  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  Fate; 

Not  like  the  King’s,  that  weathercock  of  State.  ^ 

He  stands  so  high,  with  so  unfixt  a  mind. 

Two  Factions  turn  him  with  each  blast  of  wind. 

(Pt.  I,III)  , 
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How  did  he  dare  my  freedom  to  restore? 

He  like  some  Captive  Lyon  uses  me; 

He  runs  away  before  he  sets  me  free.  (Pt.  I,  V,  ii) 

But  these  passages  will  have  more  point  for  us  when  they  arc 
related  to  another  kind  of  imagery  which  may  be  said  to  have  a 
thematic  ‘metaphysical’  content. 

The  fact  that  the  heroic  plays  are  so  remote  from  reality  in 
characterization  and  action  enabled  Dryden  to  play  very  freely 
with  his  material.  He  could  use  every  situation  for  his  own 
purpose,  so  that  whether  the  characters  are  trying  to  terrorize  or 
seduce,  whether  they  are  expressing  overweaning  pride  in  them¬ 
selves  or  scorn  of  others,  or  making  general  remarks  about  life, 
love,  honour,  priests,  or  the  proper  relation  between  a  desjxit 
and  his  subjects,  their  speeches  are  all  opportunities  for  him  to 
compose  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  exercise  his  wit  and  say  the 
things  he  wanted  to  say,  under  cover  of  a  conventionally 
vehement  and  flamboyant  action.  How  far  any  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  playgoers  enjoyed  having  their  heroics  modified  in  this  way 
we  do  not  know. 

One  of  the  favourite  motifs,  occurring  frequently  in  speeches 
of  invective,  is  a  comic  conception  of  the  human  species,  of  the 
processes  appertaining  to  its  creation  and  generation,  and  of  the 
reiation  between  soul  and  body.  In  Aurengzebe  Morat  speaks 
resentfully  of  his  position  as  a  younger  son: 

.  .  .  for  when  great  Souls  are  given. 

They  bear  the  marks  of  Sov’reignty  from  Heav’n. 

My  Elder  Brothers  my  fore-runners  came; 

Rough-draughts  of  Nature,  ill-design’d  and  lame. 

Blown  off,  like  Blossoms,  never  made  to  bear; 

Till  I  came,  finish’d;  her  last-labour’d  care  . .  . 

{Aur.  V) 

Birthright’s  a  vulgar  road  to  Kingly  sway; 

’Tis  every  dull-got  Elder  Brother’s  way. 

Dropt  from  above  he  lights  into  a  Throne; 

Grows  of  a  piece  with  that  he  sits  upon; 

Heav’n’s  choice,  a  low,  inglorious,  rightful  Drone.  (V) 
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When  thou  wast  born,  Heav’n  did  a  Man  begin; 

But  the  brute  Soul,  by  chance,  was  shuffl’d  in.  (HI) 

Nourmahal,  in  the  same  play,  amazed  that  so  faithful  a  copy  of 
her  own  charms  as  Indamora  can  exist,  asks  her  to  speak: 

Speak,  if  thou  hast  a  Soul,  that  I  may  see. 

If  Heav’n  can  make  throughout,  another  Me. 

and  is  reassured  by  her  response  that  as  far  as  ‘soul’  is  concerned 
the  younger  woman  is  inferior: 

The  Palm  is,  by  the  Foe’s  confession,  mine; 

But  I  disdain  what  basely  you  resign. 

Heav’n  did,  by  me,  the  outward  model  build; 

The  inward  work,  the  Soul,  with  rubbish  filled.  (V) 

The  Emperor  in  Aurengzebe,  on  one  of  his  subjects: 

That  crawling  Insect,  who  from  mud  began. 

Warm’d  by  my  Beams,  and  kindl’d  into  Man.  (II) 

On  his  subjects  as  a  whole: 

The  Vulgar,  a  scarce  animated  Clod.  (Ill) 

and 

The  little  Emmets  with  the  humane  Soul.  (Ill) 

His  definition  of  children: 

Children  (the  blind  effect  of  Love  and  Chance, 

Form’d  by  their  sportive  Parents’  ignorance).  (Ill) 
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Of  all  Mankind,  the  heaviest  Fate  he  bears 
Who  the  last  Crown  of  sinking  Empire  wears. 

No  kindly  Planet  of  his  Birth  took  care: 

Heav’ns  Out-cast;  and  the  Dross  of  every  Starr! 

(Pt.  11.  I,  ii) 

This  type  of  imagery  is  not  peculiar  to  the  heroic  plays.  An 
early  instance  is  found  in  the  last  line  of  a  stanza  from  Annus 
Mirabilis: 

Not  so,  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done, 

Stretch’d  on  their  Decks,  like  weary  Oxen,  lie; 

Faint  Sweats  all  down  their  mighty  Members  run; 

(Vast  bulks,  which  little  Souls  but  ill  supply.)  (1.  277f) 

Examples  are  found  later  in  the  well-known  description  of 
Shaftesbury  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel: 

A  fiery  Soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  Pygmy  Body  to  decay 

And  o’r  informed  the  Tenement  of  Clay.  (1.  I56f) 

and  of  Shaft e?bury’s  son: 

Got,  while  his  Soul  did  huddled  Notions  try, 

And  born  a  shapeless  Lump,  like  Anarchy.  (1.  17 if) 

The  description  of  the  Dissenters  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
is  perhaps  his  most  notable  use  of  this  imagery  for  comic 
purposes: 

. . .  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  Tribe: 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave. 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive. 

But  if  they  think  at  all,  ’tis  sure  no  high’r 
Than  matter  put  in  motion  may  aspire; 
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Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they 
As  wou’d  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay, 

Such  souls  as  Shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  ev’ning  wings. 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance. 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance, 

(Pt.  I,  1.  3o8f) 

This  may  be  referred  to  as  ‘body-soul’  imagery.  It  may  be 
linked  up  with  passages  in  which  Dryden  takes  pleasure  in  over¬ 
turning  human  standards  in  favour  of  the  sensual  self-sufficiency 
of  the  brute  creation: 

Reason’s  nice  taste  does  our  delights  destroy: 

Brutes  are  more  bless’d,  who  grossly  feed  on  joy. 

{Aur.  V) 

Or  let  thy  Orders  with  my  reason  sute 

Or  let  me  live  by  Sense  a  glorious  brute.  (Ibid.,  Ill) 

Nourmahal’s  invitation  to  incestuous  love  is  flavoured  by  a 
similar  play  of  ideas: 

And  why  this  niceness  to  that  pleasure  shown. 

Where  Nature  sums  up  all  her  joys  in  one; 

Gives  all  she  can,  and,  labouring  still  to  give. 

Makes  it  so  great,  we  can  but  taste  and  live; 

So  Alls  the  Senses,  that  the  Soul  seems  fled. 

And  thought  itself  does,  for  the  time,  lie  dead. 

(Ibid.,  IV) 

Another  theme,  related  to  the  ‘body-soul’  theme,  is  that  of  ' 
‘matter’.  Matter  was,  for  Dryden,  a  stimulating  idea.  It  sug¬ 
gested  weight  and  bulk,  the  elements  of  material  splendour  and 
importance,  but  it  could  also  suggest  brute  inertness  and,  by 
association,  stupidity:  the  predominance  of  the  physical  over 
the  spiritual  in  man.  What  is  interesting  in  Dryden  is  that  these 
different  implications  are  liable  to  be  present  at  the  same  time. 
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In  conveying  an  impression  of  the  grandiose,  he  leaves  us  with 
iust  the  faintest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  while  grossness  and  dul- 
ness  are  invested  with  mock  dignity.  In  his  description  of  the 
Dutch  (quoted  above)  physical  hugeness  becomes  ridiculous  in 
association  with  spiritual  pwDverty.  The  union  of  hugeness  with 
absurdity  is  found  in  the  celebrated  passage  on  Shadwell  in 
Mac  Flecknoe,  but  here  an  element  of  spurious  dignity  is  present: 

Besides,  his  goodly  Fabrick  fills  the  eye. 

And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  Majesty, 

Thoughtless  as  Monarch  Oakes  that  shade  the  pl<un 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign.  (1.  25f) 

The  oak  is  usually  a  symbol  of  grandeur  and  permanence,  but 
here  there  is  the  suggestion  of  monumental  inertia.  Shadwell 
becomes  impressive  in  his  towering  stupidity,  and  he  casts  an 
ample  shadow  of  intellectual  darkness  all  around  him.  Com¬ 
parable  with  this  is  the  description  of  Titus  Oates  in  Absalom 
and  Achitophel: 

Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  Oblivion  pass; 

Erect  thyself,  thou  Monumental  brass. 

High  as  the  Serpent  of  thy  Metal  made. 

While  Nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade.  (1.  63  2f) 

The  suggestion  of  brazen  effrontery  and  baseness  of  comp>osition 
conveyed  by  the  metal  image  is  united  with  that  of  size  and  con¬ 
spicuousness  to  produce  an  ominous  effect.  The  metal  image 
in  Montezuma’s  dying  speech  has  the  effect  of  making  heroism 
limited  and  material: 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow. 

And  I  grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do.  {Ind.  Emp.  V,  ii) 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  love  Morat  represents  it  as  en¬ 
countering  tough  material  resistance: 

Love  softens  me;  and  blows  up  fires,  which  pass 
Through  my  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn  Mass. 

(Ill) 
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The  following  passages  introduce  another  theme: 


Abdelmelech:  His  Victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view, 

Or  polish  ’em  as  fast  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdalla:  Fate  after  him,  below  with  pain  did  move. 

And  Victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above: 
Death  did  at  length  so  many  slain  forget. 

And  lost  the  tale,  and  took  ’em  by  the  great. 

{Cong.  Gran.  Pt.  II,  I) 

Would  you  so  please,  Fateyeta  way  would  find; 
Man  makes  his  fate  according  to  his  mind. 

The  weak  low  Spirit  Fortune  makes  her  slave; 
But  she’s  a  drudge,  when  Hector’d  by  the  brave 
If  Fate  weaves  common  Thrid,  he’ll  change 
the  doom: 

And  with  new  purple  spread  a  Nobler  loom. 

(Ibid.,  Pt.  I,  II) 

Dryden  enjoyed  giving  a  grotesque  account  of  the  operation  of 
abstract  agencies  such  as  fate  and  fortune.  The  superman,  in 
the  second  passage,  overrides  the  heavenly  powers,  orders  them 
about  or  does  their  work  for  them.  What  is  involved  in  such 
imagery  is  a  comic  view  of  the  universe  and  of  the  influences 
governing  it,  which  links  up  with  his  well-known  anti-clerical 
spirit  and  truculent  scepticism. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  these  themes  many  passages  in  the  heroic 
plays  which  have  usually  been  dismissed  as  foolish  rant  acquire 
a  piquancy.  The  following  lines  spoken  by  Maximin  are  in  a 
vein  which  may  be  described  as  the  ‘comic  gigantesque’.  They 
depend  for  their  effect  partly  on  Dryden’s  brilliance  in  inventing 
arguments  appropriate  to  abandoned  states  of  mind,  and  partly 
on  portentous  imagery: 

I’le  find  that  pow’r  o’re  wills,  which  Heav’n  ne’re  found. 

Free  will’s  a  cheat  in  any  one  but  me. 

In  all  but  Kings  ’tis  willing  slavery; 

An  unseen  Fate  which  forces  the  desire. 
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The  will  of  Puppets  Danc’d  upon  a  wire. 

A  Monarch  is 

The  Spirit  of  the  World  in  every  mind; 

He  may  match  Wolves  to  Lambs  and  make  it  kind. 

Mine  is  the  business  of  your  little  Fates: 

And  though  you  war,  like  petty  wrangling  States, 

You’re  in  my  hand;  and  when  I  bid  you  cease. 

You  shall  be  crush’d  together  into  peace.  (IV,  i) 

The  comic  gigantesque  enters  into  Almanzor’s  invective  against 
Abdalla: 

If  I  would  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate’s  so  low. 

That  I  must  stoop  ’ere  I  can  give  the  blow: 

But  mine  is  fix’d  so  far  above  thy  Crown, 

That  all  thy  men. 

Pil’d  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down.  (Pt.  I,  III) 

Some  of  Dry  den’s  images  of  light  may  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  ‘matter’  theme.  Only  he  could  have  written: 

And  ye  small  stars,  the  scattered  seeds  of  light. 

{Ind.  Emp.  V,  ii) 

Light  is  often  seen  as  something  limited  and  ineffective,  with 
material  rather  than  spiritual  associations: 

You  importune  it  with  a  false  desire: 

Which  sparkles  out,  and  makes  no  solid  fire.  (Aur.  II) 

Think  you  my  aged  veins  so  faintly  beat, 

They  rise  no  higher  than  to  Friendship’s  heat? 

So  weak  your  Charms,  that,  like  a  Winter’s  night. 
Twinkling  with  Stars,  they  freez  me  while  they  light? 

(Ibid.,  II) 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  Moon  and  Stars . . . 

{Rel.  Laid.  1.  i) 
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My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand’ring  fires, 

Followed  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimps  was  gone. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own  . . . 

{Hind  and  the  Panther,  I,  1.73f) 

Dryden  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  negative  scholastic. 
In  playing  with  the  themes  of  body,  matter  and  soul,  he  showed 
an  awareness  of  scholastic  notions,  and  therefore  of  medieval 
philosophical  values,  but  he  used  these  ideais  in  such  a  way  as  to 
travesty  the  old  conception  of  man.  He  was  further  removed 
from  the  world  of  medieval  thought  and  feeling  that  Donne; 
he  belonged  to  the  age  which  denied  scholasticism;  but  it  was 
in  the  scholastic  world  that  his  mind  had  been  formed.  His 
metaphysical  images  are  flavoured  by  the  current  materialist 
beliefs.  In  some  seventeenth  century  philosophies  the  soul  was 
denied  altogether,  or  dubiously  located  in  a  gland.  For  Hobbes, 
man  was  ‘matter  in  motion’.  (Dryden  uses  this  phrase  in  the 
passage,  quoted  above,  on  the  Dissenters.)  Dryden  was 
probably  never  seriously  a  materialist,  but  materialism  exerted 
a  profound  influence  on  him;  more  on  his  sensibility,  perhaps, 
than  on  his  thought.  It  appealed  to  his  temperament,  it  fed  his 
cynicism,  and  the  idea  of  ‘matter’  was  one  on  which  his 
imagination  could  work.  Seventeenth  century  materialism  by 
itself  was  not  likely  to  inspire  poetry  of  any  kind.  In  Dryden’s 
case  it  operated  as  a  stimulus,  as  a  modifying  influence,  on  a 
mind  already  formed  by  scholastic  thought.  There  was  a 
piquancy  for  him  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  worlds  of 
ideas.  j 

The  attitude  to  life  which  finds  expression  in  Dryden’s  poetry  ] 
is  not  easy  to  sum  up  briefly.  The  word  ‘cynicism’  does  not  i 
describe  it  satisfactorily,  though  one  is  driven  to  use  it  in  the  | 
absence  of  a  more  exact  expression.  His  negative  comments  on  | 
life  often  convey  rather  the  equanimity  of  one  who  has  absorbed  i 
discouraging  experiences  and  remains  fundamentally  on  good  * 
terms  with  himself  and  with  the  world.  There  is  a  certain  ; 
ironical  deliberateness  in  his  acceptance  of  lower  levels.  Since 
materialism,  the  denial  of  spiritual  values,  was  what  his  age 
had  to  offer,  he  asserted  it  with  marked,  almost  malicious, 
emphasis.  Two  ideas,  opposite  in  tendency,  seem  to  come 
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together  in  his  poetry;  the  comic  impotence  of  spiritual  values, 
and  the  comic  grossness  of  materialism. 

In  referring  to  human  beings  as  misconceived,  comic  abor¬ 
tions,  monstrosities  of  matter  without  soul,  Dryden  was  not,  of 
course,  stating  a  philosophy.  It  was  simply  an  idea  which 
pleased  him  and  stimulated  his  imagination.  The  grotesque 
images  are  often  applied  to  persons  whom  it  was  legitimate  to 
present  as  absurd  or  distorted;  or  they  are  used  in  the  speeches 
of  comic  characters  to  convey  their  debased  views  of  life  or  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  It  is  the  Emperor,  not  Dryden,  who 
describes  the  people  as  a  ‘scarce  animated  clod’.  Everywhere 
Dryden  is  protected  by  hb  context,  and  this  gives  him  a 
strategic  advantage.  He  indulges  hb  delight  in  thinking 
ignobly  of  the  soul  without  committing  himself  to  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  man;  and,  of  course,  it  b  only  a  certain  side  of  him 
which  is  expressed  in  such  a  view. 

The  play  of  attitudes  conveyed  in  hb  ‘body-matter-soul’ 
imagery  has  something  of  the  value  of  a  criticism  of  life,  which 
we  may  apply  to  the  life  of  Dryden’s  epoch.  As  was  remarked 
earlier,  it  was  an  age  of  contrasts:  on  the  one  hand,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  splendour;  on  the  other,  a  marked  tendency  towards 
the  prosaic.  To  appreciate  the  former  we  must  keep  in  mind 
certain  continental  developments  which  are  not  fully  paralleled 
in  England,  but  which  had  their  influence  on  the  Englbh 
sensibility:  the  glorification  of  desp>otism  and  the  brilliance  of 
Baroque  art.  To  us  there  b  something  fabe,  but  abo  something 
attractive,  in  the  grandiose  illusions  of  thb  age.  Behind  the 
apotheosis  of  the  monarch  we  are  only  too  aware  of  the  drossy 
pretentiousness  of  a  mere  man,  but  the  art  is  often  saved  by  a 
sublime  complacency.  We  enjoy  the  magnificent  effect  and  the 
complete  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  created  and  the 
lack  of  spiritual  reality  may  be  accepted  tolerantly  and  perhaps 
with  amusement. 

The  courtly  and  aristocratic  life  which  Dryden  saw  around 
him  must  have  had  its  dubious  features.  Smoke  from  the  glass 
factories  filled  the  rooms  of  palaces,  the  King  was  disgracefully 
short  of  money,  politics  could  descend  to  the  indignity  of  a 
Titus  Oates.  Temperamentally  a  Royalist,  Dryden  seems 
sometimes  to  be  merely  humouring  the  pretensions  of  monarchy 
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or  taking  a  half-satirical  pleasure  in  its  undesirable  or  foolish 
aspects.  In  his  exploitation  of  ‘Baroque’  values  {Alexander's 
Feast  is  a  good  example)  there  is  a  jovial  abandon  which 
suggests  that  he  did  not  take  them  altogether  seriously.  He 
responded  positively  to  his  age,  with  its  love  of  display  and  its 
cult  of  heroism,  but  he  was  aware  that  in  it  man  had  suffered 
another  fall,  a  grotesque  one:  the  philosophers  were  looking  for 
his  soul  and  could  not  find  it. 

Primarily  through  his  imagery,  then,  Dryden  succeeded  in 
evolving  an  imaginative  approach  to  his  rather  intractable 
environment.  The  theme  of  ‘matter’,  the  common  factor  in 
human  glory  and  human  dullness  or  baseness,  linked  the 
contrasting  elements  of  Restoration  life  together  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  make  the  materials  of  his  age 
available  to  poetry,  and  adjust  poetry  to  the  limitations  of  his  age. 

There  are  examples  of  his  thematic  imagery  in  the  other 
plays,  but  one  does  not  get  the  same  impression  as  with  the 
heroic  plays  that  Dryden’s  wit  was  free  to  exploit  these  ideas 
for  their  own  sake.  The  following  passage  from  Oedipus  is  an 
elaborate  enough  treatment  of  the  ‘body-soul’  theme  —  too 
elaborate,  and  not  amusing: 

EURYDiCE  Love  from  thee; 

Why,  love  renounced  thee  e’re  thou  saw’st  the  light: 
Nature  herself  start  back  when  thou  wert  born; 
And  cry’d  the  work’s  not  mine:  — 

The  Midwife  stood  aghast;  and  when  she  saw 
Thy  Mountain  back,  and  thy  distorted  legs. 

Thy  face  itself. 

Half-minted  with  the  Royal  stamp  of  man; 

And  half  o’recome  with  beast,  stood  doubting 
long. 

Whose  right  in  thee  were  more: 

And  knew  not,  if  to  bum  thee  in  the  flames 
Were  not  the  holier  work. 

CREON  Am  I  to  blame,  if  Nature  threw  my  body 

In  so  perverse  a  mould?  Yet  when  she  cast 
Her  envious  hand  upon  my  supple  joints. 
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Unable  to  resist,  and  rumpl’d  them 
On  heaps  in  their  dark  lodging,  to  revenge 
Her  bungled  work,  she  stampt  my  mind  more 
fair; 

And  as  from  Chaos,  huddl’d  and  deform’d. 

The  Gods  strook  fire,  and  delighted  up  the 
Lamps 

That  beautify  the  sky,  so  he  inform’d 
This  ill-shap’d  body  with  a  daring  soul. 

And  making  less  than  man,  he  made  me  more. 

EURYDiCE  No;  thou  art  all  one  errour;  soul  and  body. 

The  first  young  tryal  of  some  unskill’d  Pow’r, 
Rude  in  the  making  Art,  and  Ape  of  Jove. 

Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch’d  out  thy 
back; 

And  wandered  in  thy  limbs.  (I) 

A  few  more  examples  may  be  listed,  to  illustrate  Dryden’s 
habits  of  thought,  but  they  are  not  of  very  great  interest: 

Poor  I  was  made 

Of  that  course  matter,  which,  when  she  was  finish’d. 

The  Gods  threw  by  for  rubbish.  {All  for  Love,  III) 

He  was  a  Bastard  of  the  Sun,  by  Nile, 

Ap’d  into  Man;  with  all  his  Mother’s  Mud 

Crusted  about  his  Soul.  (Ibid.,  V) 

And  this  you  see,  a  lump  of  senseless  Clay, 

The  leavings  of  a  Soul.  (Ibid.,  V) 

O  Vertue,  Vertue!  what  art  thou  become. 

That  man  should  leave  thee  for  that  Toy,  a  Woman, 
Made  from  the  dross  and  refuse  of  a  Man! 

Heaven  took  him  sleeping  when  he  made  her,  too; 

Had  man  been  waking,  he  had  ne’er  consented. 

{Span.  Fr.,  IV,  ii) 
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. . .  And  younger  brothers  but  the  draff  of  Nature. 

{Don.  Seb.  I) 

We  know  your  thoughts  of  us  that  Laymen  are, 

Lag  Souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  Clay, 

Which  Heav’n,  grown  weary  of  more  perfect  work. 

Set  upright  with  a  little  puff  of  breath. 

And  bid  us  pass  for  men.  (Ibid.,  II,  i) 

Such  motifs  were  habitual  with  Dryden  and  were  liable  to 
appear  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  rhymed  heroic 
plays  and  Dryden’s  later  blank  verse  plays,  of  which  All  for 
Love  is  the  first  and  most  notable.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  said 
that  their  seriousness  is  always  modified  by  the  presence,  or  the 
lurking  possibility,  of  some  non-serious  element.  They  are  not, 
in  fact,  really  serious.  It  is  characteristic  that  Aurengzebc’s 
reflections  on  death  (‘Distrust  and  darkness  of  a  future  state’) 
should  be  entirely  lacking  in  emotional  or  intellectual  import¬ 
ance,  so  that  there  is  a  smooth  transition  to  veiled  comedy 
when  Nourmahal  appears  with  her  incestuous  intentions.  This 
deliberate  limitation  of  seriousness,  the  reduction  of  beauty  to 
prettiness,  the  exclusion  of  disturbing  elements,  sometimes  have 
an  ironical  value  in  Dryden:  things  are  made  pleasing  which 
ought  to  be  more  than  pleasing,  and  this  is  a  subtle  way  of 
debasing  them.  Dryden  had  only  a  limited  capacity  for 
seriousness,  and  was  most  at  ease  in  works  where  seriousness 
could  be  modified  and  adulterated.  But  sometimes  he  tried  to 
rise  above  himself  and  produce  something  unequivocally 
serious.  This  was  his  object  in  All  for  Love.  Writing  this  play 
meant  suppressing  much  that  is  piquant  in  his  art.  We  cannot 
say  that  it  was  untypical  of  Dryuen  to  do  this;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  in  keeping  with  his  character  that  he  should  try  to  get 
away  sometimes  from  his  own  ironical,  sceptical  temperament. 
How  far,  in  attempting  heroic  tragedy  —  a  name  we  cannot 
give  to  the  rhymed  plays  —  he  was  imposing  a  strain  upon  his 
genius  is  not  a  question  for  discussion  here.  He  is  at  his  best 
when  the  poetry  deals  with  such  abstract  themes  as  love,  war, 
the  fall  of  kingdoms,  the  ruin  of  great  persons,  which  lend 
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themselves  to  simple  rhetorical  effects.  The  imagery  tends  to 
be  less  suggestive  than  in  the  rhymed  plays  where  hb  wit  had 
free  play,  but  here  and  there  the  magnificence  is  flavoured  by  a 
‘gigantesque’  touch: 

Suppose  me  come  from  the  Phlegraean  Plains, 

Where  gasping  Gyants  lay,  cleft  by  my  Sword, 

And  Mountain  tops  par’d  off  each  other  blow,  — 

To  bury  those  I  slew:  receive  me,  goddess! 

Let  Caesar  spread  his  subtile  Nets,  like  Vulcan; 

In  thy  embraces  I  would  be  beheld 
By  heav’n  and  Earth  at  once. 

And  make  their  envy  what  they  meant  their  sport 
Let  those  who  took  us  blush;  I  would  love  on 
With  awful  State,  regardless  of  their  frowns. 

As  their  superior  god.  (HI) 

In  the  other  late  plays,  such  as  The  Spanish  Friar  and  Don 
Sebastian,  we  have  bona  fide  seriousness,  varied  by  straight 
comedy.  The  peculiar  wit  and  imagery  of  the  rhymed  heroic 
plays  occur  too  infrequently  to  affect  the  general  atmosphere. 

Ill 

It  was  mainly  in  the  heroic  plays  that  Dryden  developed  the 
imagery  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  his  poetic 
conception  of  life,  and  the  nucleus  of  his  satire,  in  so  far  as  his 
satire  is  a  thing  of  the  imagination.  His  superiority  in  satire 
over  his  predecessors  lies  mainly  in  his  large  approach  to  his 
material  and  complete  imaginative  adjustment  to  it.  The 
world  of  politics  is  in  many  resp)ects  a  little  world,  full  of 
confusing  details.  Marvell,  for  the  most  part,  was  unable  to 
rise  above  this  littleness  and  confusion.  His  Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter  is  composed  chiefly  of  obscure  references  to  insignificant 
people  and  their  forgotten  deeds.  But  viewed  in  another  light 
it  is  a  world  in  which  the  imagination  can  expand;  if  not  with 
images  of  real  greatness,  at  least  with  those  of  inflated  self- 
importance,  over-weening  ambition,  and  egregious  roguery. 
Dryden’s  imagination  learnt  to  respond  to  such  conceptions 
in  the  heroic  plays. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Dryden’s  characteristic  imagery 
app>ears,  in  modified  form,  in  his  religious  poems.  There  are 
some  passages  of  unqualified  seriousness  in  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  but  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  poem  is  that  Dryden 
does  not  pretend  to  be  any  more  spiritu^  than  he  is.  After 
a  moving  statement  of  unworthiness  and  penitence  (‘Thy 
throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light’)  he  is  able  quite  natur¬ 
ally  to  make  the  transition  to  earthier  levels  of  feeling,  at  which 
the  objects  of  his  satire  are  seen  in  the  old  grotesque  terms.  And 
his  comic  imagery  is  liable  to  be  present  even  in  his  treatment 
of  serious  religious  themes.  As  with  heroism  so  with  religion 
Dryden’s  attitudes  are  ambivalent.  It  was  through  the  fideistic 
apologetics  that  he  was  converted,*  which  means  that  reason 
capitulated  to  faith:  the  desperate  short  cut  for  a  nature 
fundamentally  rather  sceptical  and  unspiritual.  In  moods  of 
submission  and  penitence  he  confesses  his  unspirituality  as  a 
defect;  but,  as  a  reaction  after  such  moods,  it  was  natural  that 
his  mind  and  imagination  should  be  pulled  in  another  direction, 
towards  the  old  world  of  habits.  His  solution  to  this  mental 
situation  was  that  of  a  true  metaphysical  poet:  he  pulled  his 
religion  after  him,  and  made  it  accommodate  itself  to  those 
habits.  He  achieved,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  revenge  against 
religion  for  being  difficult  and  mysterious,  by  making  it  almost 
grossly  palpable,  and  by  introducing  a  suggestion  of  travesty. 
But  it  wzis  a  pleasant  revenge,  and  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
witty  indulgence.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  old  philistine  giant 
in  him  stirring  his  limbs: 


One  Portion  of  informing  Fire  was  giv’n 
To  Brutes,  the  Inferior  Family  of  Heav’n: 

The  Smith  Divine,  as  with  a  careless  Beat, 

Struck  out  the  mute  Creation  at  a  Heat; 

But  when  arriv’d  at  last  to  humane  Race, 

The  Godhead  took  a  deep  consid’ring  space. 

And  to  distinguish  Man  from  all  the  rest. 

Unlock’d  the  sacred  Treasures  of  his  Breast  .  .  . 

(1, 1.  25if.) 


*  L.  I.  Bredvold’s  The  Intellectual  Milieu  of  John  Dryden  is  illuminating  on  this 
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Here  the  creation  of  man  is  treated  soberly,  the  comic  imagery 
being  transferred  to  the  creation  of  the  brutes.  But  the  imagina¬ 
tive  link  is  with  his  old  comic  conception  of  man’s  creation  or 
generation.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  violence  in  the  following 
image,  contrasting  with  the  solemnity  of  the  theme: 

Can  they,  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descry’d 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorify’d? 

Impassible,  and  penetrating  parts? 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 
He  shot  that  body  through  th’opjxising  might 
Of  bolts  and  barrs  impervious  to  the  light, 

And  stood  before  his  train  confess’d  in  open  sight. 

(I,  1.  93f) 

It  is  characteristic  that  he  should  round  off  a  serious,  even 
poignant,  expression  of  faith  with  a  robustly  unspiritual  image: 

Rest  then,  my  soul,  from  endless  anguish  freed: 

Nor  sciences  thy  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 

Faith  is  the  best  ensurer  of  thy  bliss; 

The  Bank  above  must  fail  before  the  venture  miss. 

(I,  1.  i46f) 

Typical  of  his  delight  in  reducing  mental  processes  to  absurdity 
is  the  following: 

Perhaps  the  Martyr,  hous’d  in  holy  ground, 

Might  think  of  Ghosts  that  walk  their  midnight  round. 

Till  grosser  atoms  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met  and  clubb’d  into  a  dream. 

(HI,  1.51  if) 

In  the  passage  where  he  compares  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  point  of  view  of  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  heretics  (II,  1.  526f)  we  have  an  entertaining 
transition  from  the  serious  to  the  serio-comic  and  thence  to  the 
comic.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  described  with  images  of  solid, 
palpable  splendour  (‘Entire,  one  solid  shining  Diamond’),  but 
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in  the  fight  with  the  heretics  there  is  an  element  of  the  gigan- 
tesque,  with  the  habitual  slight  suggestion  of  comedy.  In  the 
description  of  the  ‘Egyptian  Sorcerers’,  with  their  majestic 
ineffectiveness,  we  are  back  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  heroic 
plays. 

His  characteristic  imagery  occasionally  appears  even  in  his 
translations,  which  were  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Sometimes  he  goes  beyond  his  original  to  introduce  a  favourite 
idea;  for  example,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  the  following 
passage,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  Persius’s  satire,  we 
have  the  theme  of  majesty  comically  associated  with  inertia 
and  a  reference  to  ‘fate’  as  the  hardworking  subordinate  of  a 
lazy  Jupiter: 

He’ll  stare,  and  O,  Good  Jupiterl  will  cry, 

Canst  thou  indulge  him  in  this  Villany? 

And  think’st  thou,  Jove  himself,  with  patience,  then 
Can  hear  a  Pray’r  condemn’d  by  wicked  men? 

That,  void  of  Care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 

And  leaves  his  Bus’ ness  to  be  done  by  Fate? 

Because  his  Thunder  splits  some  burly  Tree 
And  is  not  darted  at  thy  House  and  Thee  . . .? 

(II,  1.  43-50;  1.  22-25  orig) 

The  first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  the  beginnings  of  things,  offered  him  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  indulge  his  amused  view  of  the  universe,  by 
adding  his  own  flavour  to  Ovid’s  descriptions. 

These  metaphysical  effects  in  Dryden  bear  a  distinct  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  those  in  Pope  which  Dr.  Leavis  has  described 
so  well  in  his  essay  in  Revaluation.  Pope  also  has  his  grotesque 
images  of  the  soul.  The  majestic  portentousness  of  the  Bentley 
passage  {Dunciad  IV)  is  reminiscent  of  those  places  in  Dryden 
where  grandeur  is  modified  by  absurdity;  and  the  mixed  effect 
of  dirtiness  and  prettiness  in  the  Sporus  portrait  is  an  example 
of  a  similar  poetic  principle.  In  both  writers  this  imagery 
represents  an  adjustment  of  the  comic  imagination,  but  also 
of  the  poetic  imagination,  to  the  materials  of  their  age.  In 
both,  wit  is  accompanied  by  a  precise  sense  of  the  limits  within 
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which,  in  that  age,  certain  kinds  or  modifications  of  seriousness 
could  be  achieved.  Dr.  Leavis  has  underestimated  a  little 
Dryden’s  place  in  the  ‘line  of  wit’  and  Pope’s  indebtedness  to 
him  in  this  connection. 
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Pater  and  the  Victorian  Anti-Romantics  | 

R.  V.  JOHNSON 

IN  January  1876,  the  Quarterly  Review  printed  an  article  on  1 
‘Wordsworth  and  Gray’,  in  which  Walter  Pater  is  referred  to  as 
‘the  most  thoroughly  representative  critic  that  the  romantic  j 

school  has  yet  produced’.  The  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  ( 

indicate  the  characteristic  defects  of  ‘the  romantic  school’  of  1 

which  such  writers  as  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Pater  j 

were  taken  as  representative  by  comparing  it  with  the  literature  n  1 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  critics  '  j 
of  the  Quarterly  sought  to  reassert  a  broadly  Augustan  concep-  ( 

tion  of  the  nature  and  function  of  literature.^  They  pointed  to  1 

the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  as  exemplars  of  the  virtues  s 

which  were  lacking  in  contemporary  literature,  though  they  i 

disclaimed  any  desire  for  a  return  to  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  ‘ 

century  and  regarded  earlier  writers  —  Milton  and  Shakespeare  r 

pre-eminently  —  as  also  representative  of  the  native  English  f 

tradition.  They  thus  participated  in  a  wider  movement  t 

towards  classicism  in  literature,  a  movement  of  which  Matthew  li 

Arnold  is  from  a  present-day  standpoint  the  most  notable  e 

figure.  My  aim  in  the  ensuing  pages  is  to  indicate  the  concep-  ii 

tion  of  romanticism  held  by  Victorian  critics  who  were  in  c 

conscious  reaction  against  it  and  to  indicate  further  how  that  ii 

conception  is  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Pater,  particularly  n 

in  his  theory  of  literature.  A  comprehensive  account  of  Pater’s  ' 
relation  to  romanticism  would  be  a  much  more  ambitious  p 
undertaking  and  is  not  here  contemplated.  i  tl 

The  ‘minority  tradition’  in  nineteenth-century  criticism  is  j  is 
more  important  and  more  respectable  than  might  be  suggested  |  A 
by  the  summary  treatment  accorded  to  it  in  histories  of  English  d' 

literature.  Conservatism  in  literary  taste  was  not  necessarily  m 

*  A  valuable  survey  of  the  body  of  opinion  referred  to  may  be  found  in  R.  G.  !  (J 
Cox’s  article,  ‘Victorian  Criticism  of  Poetry:  The  Minority  Tradition,’  published  in  |  A 
&n<h'^,Jime,  1951. 
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associated  with  conservatism  in  politics,  though  in  the  Quarterly 
it  is  closely  linked  with  a  Tory-Anglican  outlook.  Its  beginnings 
owed  much  to  the  ‘New  Whigs’  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  to 
the  social  milieu  of  Holland  House.  It  is  possible,  also,  to 
overstress  the  persistence  (striking  as  it  often  is)  of  Augustan 
canons  of  criticism.  Even  when  contemjjorary  writers  are 
charged  with  a  lack  of  lucidity  and  discipline,  the  critic  does 
not  necessarily  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Augustans.  The 
assessment  of  eighteenth-century  literature  reflected  in  the 
pa^es  of  the  Edinburgh,  under  Jeffrey’s  editorship,  is  not 
conspicuously  high:  the  classical  qualities  are  found  in  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton  even  more  than  in  Dryden  and  Pope. 
Almost  a  century  later,  W.  J.  Courthope,  himself  a  contributor 
to  the  Quarterly,  takes  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry  (1895-1910) 
a  not  ungenerous  view  of  the  Romantics  although  many  of  his 
comments  are  reminiscent  of  articles,  strongly  critical  of  ‘the 
romantic  school’,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  during  the 
sixties  and  seventies.^  Courthope’s  conservatism  appears,  for 
instance,  in  his  statement  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
‘placed  the  source  of  poetical  inspiration  exclusively  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  poet,  without  reference  to  those  active 
fountains  of  social  feeling,  thought  and  language,  from  which 
the  reader  as  well  as  the  poet  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
his  imaginative  ideas’.*  In  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  the 
esotericism  of  poets  such  as  Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  and  their 
indifference  to  the  general  reading  public  were  explicitly 
connected  with  the  Romantics’  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  poetic 
imagination  in  the  selection  and  presentation  of  subject- 
matter. 

The  reaction  against  a  poetry  in  which  imagination  took 
precedence  over  intelligence  and  good  sense  had  begun  by  the 
thirties.  A  notable  statement  of  a  conservative  critical  position 
is  to  be  found  in  Henry  Taylor’s  preface  to  his  Philip  van 
Artevelde  (1834).  Taylor  draws  attention  to  the  intellectual 
deficiencies  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  other  poets.  ‘A  feeling  came 
more  easily  to  them  than  a  reflection,  and  an  image  was  always 

*  I  have  seen  one  of  these  articles,  ‘The  Latest  Development  of  Literary  Poetry* 
(Tanui^  1872),  attributed  to  Courthope  (v.  T.  G.  Ehrsam  and  R.  H.  Deily, 
A  Bibliograpfy  of  Twelve  Victorian  Authors,  p.  318). 

*  History  of  English  Poetry,  VI,  330-1. 
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at  hand  when  a  thought  was  not  forthcoming’.  Taylor  antici¬ 
pates  some  of  Arnold’s  contentions  in  the  1853  Preface  and 
elsewhere.  Critics  were  beginning  to  take  exception  not  only 
to  the  undue  predominance  of  feeling  in  contemporary  poetry 
but  to  the  quality  of  the  feeling  itself.  The  Edinburgh  hailed 
Philip  van  Artevelde  as  ‘a  remedy  for  that  over-excited  and 
unhealthy  tone  of  feeling’  discernible  in  the  poetry  of  the  time.‘ 
This  type  of  criticism  became  more  insistent  as  the  reaction 
against  puritan  morality  found  literary  expression.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  terms  in  which  such  criticism  is 
conveyed;  the  Quarterly  refers  to  the  ‘emasculate  obscenity’  of 
Rossetti  (in  The  House  of  Life)  and  comments  on  the  ‘Conclu¬ 
sion’  to  Tfu  Renaissance'.  ‘Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
Milton,  Addison,  Byron,  Scott,  any  of  our  sound  and  manly 
writers  would  have  said  to  stuff  like  this.’*  This  sort  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  be  found  in  other  periodicals  —  in  Fraser's,  for 
instance,  where  reference  is  made  to  ‘the  nobler  and  healthier 
manhood’  which  distinguishes  Milton  and  Spenser  as  compared 
with  modem  p>oets.*  The  same  attitude  of  conscious  manliness 
is  apparent  in  W.  H.  Mallock’s  satirical  presentation  of  Pater  in 
The  New  Republic  in  the  character  of  ‘Mr.  Rose’.  The  demand 
for  a  more  robust  spirit  in  poetry,  for  a  poetry  which  could 
appeal  to  people  immersed  in  the  active  life  of  the  time,  was 
eventually  met,  perhaps,  by  Kipling.  The  same  type  of 
sentiment  is  often  apparent  in  the  literary  preferences  of  George 
Saintsbury.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  press  the  interpretation 
of  individual  authors  in  terms  of  ‘trends’  and  ‘movements’  too 
far;  it  may  be  salutary  to  recall  that  Kipling  was  considerably 
indebted,  in  his  verse  technique,  to  Swinburne. 

The  critics  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  series  of  articles  previously 
referred  to,  give  a  strikingly  coherent  statement  of  the  con¬ 
servative  position;  and  their  analysis  of  the  defects  of  contem¬ 
porary  poetry  is  often  surprisingly  cogent.  These  defects  might 
be  summed  up  as  a  lack  of  contact  with  the  tastes  and  interests 
of  the  educated  public,  a  vague  and  often  perverse  sensuous¬ 
ness,  a  lack  of  definite  thought,  an  excessive  preoccupation 
with  superficial  graces  of  form.  The  Quarterly  saw  these  defects 

’  October  1834.  *  ‘Wordsworth  and  Gray.’ 

•  October  1853  (‘Alexander  Smith  and  Alexander  Pope’). 
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as  developments  of  tendencies  present  in  the  poetry  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  pre-eminently  perhaps  in  Keats  but 
also  in  Wordsworth.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Quarterly  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  Anglican  and  Tory  opinion  regarded  roman¬ 
ticism  as  more  than  a  literary  phenomenon.  It  represents,  as 
described  in  an  article  on  ‘The  State  of  English  Poetry’,  ‘the 
encroachment  of  the  imagination  on  the  domziin  of  experience 
and  the  application  to  established  society  of  ideas  springing 
out  of  a  sentimental  desire  for  lawless  and  primitive  freedom’.* 
In  literature  ‘the  encroachment  of  the  imagination  on  the 
domain  of  experience’  is  seen  in  the  notion  that  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  has  everything  in  its  power,  lending  dignity  and  interest 
to  the  most  ignoble  or  commonplace  subjects.  Hence  the 
Quarterly  finds  sinister  implications  in  Wordsworth’s  determina¬ 
tion  ‘to  choose  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life  .  . . 
and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  colouring 
of  the  imagination,  whereby  ordinary  things  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect’.  This  conception  of 
the  imagination,  if  admitted,  leads  to  esotericism  for  the  poet 
comes  to  be  credited  with  special  insights  denied  to  the  m<iss  of 
his  fellows.  Wordsworth,  it  will  be  remembered,  maintained 
that  the  poet  shares  the  interests  and  passions  of  his  fellows  but 
feels  them  in  an  intenser  degree.  This  might  seem  an  innocuous 
view;  but  on  the  Quarterly's  interpretation  of  the  development  of 
literary  sensibility  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  latter  part  of 
Wordsworth’s  statement  came  to  be  emphasized  at  the  expense 
of  the  preceding  part.  The  Quarterly's  estimate  (at  this  period)  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  and  of  his  influence  on  later  poetry  is  an 
interesting  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  the  taste  of  some 
nineteenth-century  critics  remained  relatively  untouched  by 
romanticism.  Wordsworth  is  held  to  initiate  a  literary  sub¬ 
jectivism  which  the  later  romantics  carry  much  further,  claim¬ 
ing  to  impart  aesthetic  interest  not  merely  to  the  commonplace, 
but  to  what  must  rank  in  the  common  judgement  as  hideous  or 
perverse.  Swinburne,  as  might  be  expected,  is  regarded  as 
particularly  open  to  criticism  on  this  score;  nor  is  his  conception 
of  the  p>ower  of  poetic  imagination  at  all  misrepresented.  In  a 
footnote  to  his  study  of  Blake  he  praises  Baudelaire  for  his 

‘July  1873. 
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ability  to  ‘give  beauty  to  the  form,  expression  to  the  feeling, 
most  horrible  and  most  obscure  to  the  senses  or  souls  of  lesser 
men’.  It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  Swinburne  to  suggest  that  in 
this  he  saw  the  supreme  triumph  of  poetic  art.  The  practical 
result  of  such  an  attitude  is,  the  Quarterly  maintains,  that 
poetry  becomes  the  preserve  of  the  small  minority  of  people 
whose  background  enables  them  to  enter  into  the  associations 
existing  in  the  poet’s  mind.  It  may  be  noted  that  complaints 
about  ‘coterie  culture’  are  fairly  frequent  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  time. 

In  the  preface  to  his  poems  published  in  1853  Matthew 
Arnold  insisted  that  greatness  in  poetry  depends  on  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  the  subject.  ‘What  are  the  eternal  objects 
of  Poetry,  among  all  nations  and  at  all  times?  They  are  actions; 
human  actions,  possessing  an  inherent  interest  in  themselves, 
and  which  are  to  be  communicated  in  an  interesting  manner 
by  the  art  of  the  Poet.  Vainly  will  the  latter  imagine  that  he 
has  everything  in  his  own  power;  that  he  can  make  an  intrinsic¬ 
ally  inferior  action  equally  delightful  with  a  more  excellent 
one  by  his  treatment  of  it;  he  may  indeed  compel  us  to  admire 
his  skill,  but  his  work  will  possess,  within  itself,  an  incurable 
defect.’  In  insisting  on  the  importance  of  subject,  Arnold  had 
protested  against  the  tendency  of  both  poets  and  critics  to 
value  vivid  images  and  expressions  for  their  own  sake.  While 
fully  appreciating  the  element  of  original  genius  in  Keats’ 
poetry,  Arnold  points  to  his  habitual  failure  to  produce  a  poem 
that  is  an  artistic  unity.  ‘Isabella’,  for  instance,  is  ‘a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  graceful  and  felicitous  words  and  images; 
almost  in  every  stanza  there  occurs  one  of  those  vivid  and 
picturesque  turns  of  expression  by  which  the  object  is  made  to 
flash  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  which  thrill  the  reader 
with  a  sudden  delight.  The  defect  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
Keats’  handling  of  the  action.  The  action  is  itself  an  excellent 
one  but  so  feebly  is  it  conceived  by  the  Poet,  so  broadly  con¬ 
structed,  that  the  effect  produced  by  it,  in  and  for  itself,  is 
absolutely  null.’ 

In  the  seventies  the  Quarterly  was  still  loth  to  regard  Keats 
otherwise  than  as  the  exponent  of  a  poetry  in  which  images  and 
words  are  used  not  for  the  sake  of  any  thought  they  help  to 
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convey  but  merely  for  their  appeal  to  the  sensuous  imagination. 
The  heirs  to  the  Keats  tradition  are  therefore  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  Rossetti’s  imagery  in  The  House  of  Life,  suggests  at 
first  sight  a  profundity  that  is  not  in  fact  present.  His  use  of  the 
ballad-refrain  betrays  a  frivolous  interest  in  technical  devices 
for  their  own  sake.  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  use  language  not 
to  convey  thought  but  —  with  a  success  the  Quarterly  does  not 
deny  —  for  purposes  of  vague  emotional  evocation.  There  is 
much  in  these  criticisms  that  will  commend  itself  to  modern 
critical  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Quarterly 
wholeheartedly  shares  in  that  puritanism  which  had  prompted 
Buchanan’s  famous  onslaught  on  Rossetti  and  ‘the  fleshly 
school’.  Pater  (much  to  his  discomfort,  one  suspects)  was 
himself  associated  with  the  antinomian  spirit  of  Swinburne. 
In  the  article  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  the  critic 
comments  extensively  on  the  ‘Conclusion’  to  The  Renaissance. 
He  asserts  that  Pater,  in  describing  how  ‘the  whole  scope  of 
observation  is  dwarfed  to  the  narrow  chamber  of  the  individual 
mind’  is  giving  ‘a  most  exact  description  of  that  analytical 
process  of  the  imagination’  initiated  by  Wordsworth.  ‘But  will 
the  imagination  thus  disposed  rest  content  with  the  abstract 
moralizing  which  Wordsworth  prescribes  as  its  food?’  The  critic 
is  quite  sure,  from  a  reading  of  Pater’s  ‘Conclusion’,  that  it  will 
not.  ‘The  spirit  of  imaginative  analysis’  there  expressed  leads 
to  moral  and  religious  scepticism;  it  promotes  an  interest  in 
‘so-called  Love’  —  not  ‘the  eager  ardour  of  Byron  [of  whom  the 
critic  approves] ;  but  an  epicene  something  between  a  physical 
impulse  and  an  intellectual  curiosity,  a  caricature  of  the  Eros 
of  the  Greek  mystics.  What  wonder,  if  Mr.  Pater’s  taste  is  good, 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  should  dilate  on  the  beauty  of  herma¬ 
phrodites,  and  grow  rapturous  over  the  “luxurious  lovingness” 
of  snakes!’  (Here,  probably,  the  critic  has  in  mind  other 
passages  in  The  Renaissance  besides  the  ‘Conclusion’.)  It  may 
be  Keats  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  infecting  modem 
poetry  with  an  effete  and  morbid  sensuousness;  but  Words¬ 
worth  himself  bears  an  indirect  responsibility. 

Pater  never  devoted  an  essay  to  Keats  though  in  Keats,  with 
his  power  of  intense  response  to  sense-impressions  and  his 
capacity  to  present  them  to  ‘the  eye  of  the  mind’,  Pater’s 
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conception  of  the  artistic  nature  was  —  in  some  degree  at  least  — 
realized.  Certainly  Keats’s  sensibility  was  of  a  different  (one 
might  say  a  more  robust)  order  from  that  of  Pater  who  was 
concerned  less  with  simple  sense-impressions  than  with  the 
associations  they  acquire  in  particular  minds.  (Hence  the 
significance  which  material  surroundings  assume  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Marius  or  of  any  of  Pater’s  markedly  Paterian 
young  men.)  Of  the  allusions  to  Keats  which  occur  in  Pater’s 
writings  one,  in  the  essay  on  Wordsworth,  is  of  special  interest 
here.  After  referring  to  Wordsworth’s  ‘quite  unusual  sensibility 
...  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  natural  world’,  Pater 
remarks;  ‘The  poem  of  Resolution  and  Independence  is  a  storehouse 
of  such  records;  for  its  fulness  of  imagery  it  may  be  compared 
to  Keats’s  St.  Agnes'  Eve.'  Pater  offers  an  expressly  limited 
comparison.  Nevertheless,  to  view  ‘Resolution  and  Independ¬ 
ence’  as  a  storehouse  of  recorded  impressions  is  to  concentrate 
on  what  is  a  secondary  aspect  of  Wordsworth’s  poem  though 
doubtless  it  is  a  primary  aspect  of  ‘The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes’. 
Arnold’s  comments  on  the  poetry  of  Keats  and  on  the  current 
mode  of  poetic  evaluation  naturally  spring  to  mind.  In  fact 
what  Pater  himself  usually  valued  in  p)oetry  —  in  Rossetti  and 
even  in  Dante  —  was  primarily  ‘concrete  definition’,  the 
striking  and  precise  presentation  of  particular  details. 

The  aesthetes  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  regarded  Keats  as 
the  type  of  the  pure  artist,  pursuing  his  aim  with  a  single- 
minded  disregard  of  extra-artistic  interests.  Oscar  Wilde 
informed  an  American  audience  that  ‘it  is  in  Keats  that  one 
discerns  the  artistic  renaissance  of  England.  Byron  was  a  rebel 
and  Shelley  a  dreamer;  but  in  the  calmness  and  clearness  of  his 
vision,  his  self-control,  his  unwavering  sense  of  beauty,  and  his 
recognition  of  a  separate  realm  for  the  imagination,  Keats  was 
the  pure  and  serene  artist.*  In  fact,  the  aesthetes’  estimate  of 
Keats  was  not  new.  Arthur  Hallam,  in  a  review  of  Tennyson 
published  in  1831  in  the  Englishman's  Magazine,  numbers  Keats 
among  those  poets  in  whom  ‘the  delight  of  eye  and  ear . . . 
became  mingled  more  and  more  with  their  train  of  active 
thought,  and  tended  to  absorb  their  whole  being  in  the  energy 
of  sense’.  Such  poets,  Hallam  thinks,  can  never  be  popular; 

*  Quoted  by  G.  H.  Ford,  Keats  and  the  Victorians,  p.  104. 
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their  sensibilities  are  too  exceptional.  ‘How  should  they  be 
popular  whose  senses  told  them  of  a  richer  and  ampler  tale 
than  most  men  could  understand,  and  who  constantly  felt 
sentiments  of  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain  which  most  men  were 
not  p>ermitted  to  experience?’ 

Hallam  regards  Tennyson  as,  like  Keats  and  Shelley,  a  poet 
of  sensation  rather  than  reflection.  The  influence  of  Keats  on 
Tennyson’s  early  poetry  was  of  course  noted  by  other  con¬ 
temporary  critics,  usually  with  rather  less  approval.  The 
Quarterly  continued  to  criticize  Tennyson  on  occzision  mainly 
for  an  excessive  elaboration  of  style  out  of  projxirtion  to  the 
frequent  homeliness  of  his  subjects.  Some  interesting  comments 
on  this  aspect  of  Tennyson’s  poetry  appear  in  Walter  Bagehot’s 
essay  on  ‘Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning’  which  was 
first  published  in  1864  and  was  later  included  in  his  collected 
Literary  Studies.  Bagehot  regards  Tennyson’s  poetry  as  an 
instance  of ‘ornate’  jxietry  ‘which  is  also  unwisely  called  roman¬ 
tic’.  For  Bagehot  ‘the  romantic  style’  is  ‘the  style  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  adjunct,  the  style  “which  shirks  not  meets”  your 
intellect,  the  style  which  as  you  are  scrutinizing  disappears’. 
It  is  the  only  style  by  which  intrinsically  repellent  subjects  can 
be  made  aesthetically  acceptable.  Enoch  Arden  is  in  himself — 
or  in  actual  life  would  be  —  a  drab  and  even  unpleasant 
character.  ‘Whatever  be  made  of  Enoch’s  “ocean-spoil  in 
ocean-smelling  osier”  of  the  “portal-warding  lion-whelp,  and 
the  peacock  yew-tree”,  everyone  knows  that  in  himself  Enoch 
could  not  have  been  charming.  People  who  sell  fish  about  the 
country  (and  that  is  what  he  did,  though  Mr.  Tennyson  won’t 
speak  out,  and  wraps  it  up)  never  are  beautiful.  As  Enoch  was 
and  must  be  coarse,  in  itself  the  poem  must  depend  for  a  charm 
on  a  “gay  confusion”  —  on  a  splendid  accummulation  of 
impossible  accessories.’  Bagehot,  however,  does  not  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  this  mode  of  presentation  though  he  does  not 
consider  it  to  be  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
‘A  really  great  landscape  needs  sunlight  and  bears  simlight; 
but  moonlight  is  an  equalizer  of  beauties;  it  gives  a  romantic 
unreality  to  what  will  not  stand  the  bare  truth.  And  just  so 
does  romantic  art.’  The  classicist  in  literature  is  always  in 
some  sense  concerned  —  as  were  the  Quarterly  critics 
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in  their  limited  way  —  with  ‘truth’,  with  art  as  a  significant 
presentation  of  actual  life.  The  tendency  of  romanticism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  of  it  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  is  ultimately 
to  assert  an  antithesis  between  actual  life  and  the  world  of  art, 
‘a  separate  realm  for  the  imagination’  as  Wilde  termed  it. 

*  * 

‘The  basis  of  all  artistic  genius’,  wrote  Pater  in  the  essay  on 
Winckelmann,  ‘lies  in  the  power  of  conceiving  humanity  in  a 
new  and  striking  way,  of  putting  a  happy  world  of  its  own 
creation  in  place  of  the  meaner  world  of  our  common  days, 
generating  around  itself  an  atmosphere  with  a  novel  power  of 
refraction,  selecting,  transforming,  recombining  the  images  it 
transmits,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  imaginative  intellect.’ 
Here  is  a  concise  statement  of  attitudes  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages.  (It  is  probably  desirable  to  point  out  that  by  ‘a 
happy  world’  Pater  means  simply  an  order  of  impressions 
delightful  to  ‘the  imaginative  intellect’:  he  is  not  entering  a 
plea  for  mere  ‘escapism’  in  literature;  but  neither  does  he 
condemn  it,  as  his  essay  ‘Aesthetic  Poetry’  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates.)  Pater  has  previously  asserted  that  ‘painting,  music  and 
poetry,  with  their  endless  power  of  complexity,  are  the  special 
arts  of  the  romantic  and  modern  ages’.  They  can  project,  as 
sculpture  cannot,  ‘every  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  consciousness  brooding  with  delight  over  itself’. 
Pater  now  adds  that  painting  and  poetry  (by  ‘poetry’,  in  this 
essay,  he  seems  to  mean  imaginative  literature  in  general)  ‘have 
a  variety  of  subject  almost  unlimited.  The  range  of  characters 
or  persons  open  to  them  is  as  various  as  life  itself;  no  character, 
however  trivial,  misshapen,  or  unlovely,  can  resist  their  magic.’ 
Painting  and  poetry  exercise  this  power  through  the  variety  of 
setting  which  they  command.  The  instance  Pater  chooses  is 
Browning’s  p>oem  ‘Dis  aliter  visum,  or  Le  Byron  de  nos  jours’. 
‘These  two  faded  Parisians  are  not  intrinsically  interesting; 
they  begin  to  interest  us  only  when  thrown  into  a  choice 
situation.  But  to  discriminate  that  moment,  to  make  it  appre¬ 
ciable  by  us,  that  we  may  “find”  it,  what  a  cobweb  of  allusions, 
what  double  and  treble  reflections  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  what 
an  artificial  light  is  constructed  and  broken  over  the  chosen 
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situation;  on  how  fine  a  needle’s  point  that  little  world  of 
passion  is  balanced!’  Pater  seems  to  me  to  have  a  true  per¬ 
ception  of  the  character  of  thb  poem  —  a  poem,  by  the  way, 
very  different  from  the  type  of  poetry  which  he  elsewhere 
commends  as  approaching  to  the  condition  of  music.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  poem  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  type  of  poetry 
which  can  alone  express  a  distinctively  modem  and,  therefore, 
complex  awareness  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ‘Dis 
Aliter  Visum’  contains  an  explicit  comment  on  the  values  of 
contemporary  society,  a  comment  which  in  this  instance  is 
aesthetically  acceptable  because  it  arises  naturally  from  the 
presentation  of  a  concrete  situation. 

‘Dis  Aliter  Visum’  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  poetry  which 
purports  to  penetrate  through  the  extemzd  amenities  of  social 
life  to  the  actual  consciousness  of  human  beings.  The  Quarterly 
took  exception  to  such  poetry:  it  protested  that  Browning’s 
dramatic  monologues  were  not  truly  dramatic  since  in  drama 
thoughts  and  motives  are  revealed  in  action.  Browning  is 
represented  as  claiming,  by  implication,  a  special  insight  into 
the  inner  lives  of  his  characters.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  force 
in  a  criticism  like  this  at  the  present  time:  it  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  power  which  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  Augustans 
still  exerted  over  some  Victorian  minds.  The  Quarterly,  in  fact, 
demands  tmth  to  life  as  found  only  in  literature  which  derives 
directly  from  observation  of  men  and  manners  and  is  concerned 
with  the  inner  life  of  individuals  only  in  so  far  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  their  active  social  relations.  In  England,  of  course, 
such  a  literature  is  exemplified  pre-eminently  in  the  Augustans, 
and  it  is  in  them  (with  some  later  writers  such  as  Scott  and 
Byron)  that  the  Quarterly  critics  find  a  corrective  of  current 
aberrations.  They  do  not  take  account,  however,  of  ‘romantic 
symptoms’  in  the  Augustans  themselves. 

Associated  with  the  preference  for  a  literature  which  treats 
men  objectively  and  as  they  appear  in  their  external  relations 
is  the  characteristic  eighteenth  century  doctrine  that  the  writer 
should,  as  Johnson  put  it  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Rasselas, 
‘neglect  the  minuter  discriminations  which  one  may  have 
remarked  and  another  have  neglected  for  those  characteristics 
which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness’.  In  the 
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introduction  to  his  friend  Shadwell’s  translation  of  the  Purga- 
torio,  Pater  wrote:  ‘To  the  age  of  Johnson  abstraction, 
generalization,  seemed  to  be  of  the  essence  of  art  and  poetry, 
a  principle  which  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
inverted  in  favour  of  that  circumstantial  manner  of  which 
every  Canto  of  the  Divina  Commedia  would  afford  illustration.’ 
On  Johnson’s  view,  the  writer  should  not  set  out  to  be  more 
observant  than  his  fellows:  it  is  assumed  that  the  elusive  details 
which  most  people  miss  are  not  of  sufficiently  general  interest 
to  be  worthy  of  literary  presentation.  The  Quarterly  is  led  by  this 
preconception  to  reprove  Ruskin  for  his  insistence  that  natural 
phenomena  can  be  accurately  perceived  only  by  the  tutored 
eye.  ‘Contempt  for  public  opinion  is  the  link  between  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  the  modem  votaries  of  the  Renaissance.’  There  is 
certainly  some  degree  of  resemblance  between  Ruskin’s 
demand  for'painstaking  and  alert  observation  in  painting  and 
the  ‘Conclusion’  to  The  Renaissance.  Regarding  the  world  as  a 
flux  of  discrete  impressions,  Pater  urges  us  to  watch  for  the 
occasional  perfect  moment  which  life  or  (more  probably)  art 
affords.  ‘Every  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand  or 
face:  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest; 
some  mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  intellectual  excitement  is 
irresistibly  real  and  attractive  to  us  —  for  that  moment  only.’ 
Ruskin  likewise  points  to  the  momentary  character  of  beauty 
as  we  see  it  in  nature.  ‘Her  finest  touches  are  things  which  must 
be  watched  for;  her  more  perfect  passages  of  beauty  are  the 
most  evanescent. ’j  On  this  point  the  classicist  would  doubtless 
remark,  as  Johnson  might  have  done,  that  if  the  complexity  of 
immediate  experience  is  finally  inexpressible  it  is  better  not  to 
try  to  express  it. 

The  problem  of  communication  arises  with  peculiar  urgency 
when  the  writer’s  awareness  of  experience  is  as  intensely  per¬ 
sonal  as  Pater’s  was.  Pater  was  so  preoccupied  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  that  in  the  ‘Essay  on  Style’  he  made  communicative 
efficacy  the  sole  criterion  of ‘good  art’.  ‘Great  art’  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  relation  to  the  major  issues  of 
life.  (Since  the  distinction  turns  on  content  it  is  a  conspicuous 
departure  from  the  strictly  aesthetic  position.)  Beauty  is 
*  Modem  Painters,  vol.  I,  Pt.  ii,  i,  IV. 
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dentified  in  the  essay  with  ‘fineness  of  truth’  and  truth  means 
not  truth  to  external  fact  but  to  the  writer’s  ‘sense  of  fact’. 
Pater  remarks  that  ‘the  line  between  fact  and  something  quite 
different  from  external  fact  is,  indeed,  hard  to  draw’.  Thus  the 
historian  who  is  genuinely  concerned  to  get  at  the  truth  will, 
through  selection  and  distribution  of  emphasis,  introduce  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  temper  into  his  presentation  of  facts.  Hence  the 
possibility  arises  that  the  historian  may  be,  like  Gibbon  or 
Tacitus,  a  literary  artist.  The  task  of  the  literary  artist  is  to  find 
the  terms  in  which  his  sense  of  fact  can  be  adequately  projected. 
To  achieve  this  end  he  must  learn  to  discriminate  between 
feelings  that  are  sufficiently  rooted  in  his  emotional  nature  to  be 
fit  matter  for  art  and  those  which  are  relatively  superficial  or 
are  different  in  their  real  nature  from  what  he  might,  without 
due  self-examination,  suppose.  The  literary  artist  is  therefore 
self-conscious  in  the  extreme.  He  must  also  be  a  scholar  in  the 
sense  that  he  possesses  an  understanding  of  word  and  idiom,  a 
sense  of  the  language  as  a  living  thing  developing  according  to 
its  own  intrinsic  laws.  Pater’s  conception  of  style  exacts  a  great 
deal  from  the  writer;  it  would  seem  to  exact  scarcely  less  from 
the  reader.  Indeed,  Pater  regards  the  problem  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  involving  merely  the  accommodation  of  objective  form 
to  inner  conception:  he  does  not  take  the  reader  into  account. 
Unfortunately  the  more  carefully  one  weighs  the  associations  of 
words  and  phrases  the  more  subjective  one  becomes:  notoriously 
a  given  word  has  different  shades  of  meaning  for  different 
persons.  The  term  which  for  the  writer  most  adequately 
1  represents  his  meaning  may  seem  merely  affected  or  precious  to 

1  the  casual  reader;  and  Pater’s  language  not  infrequently  does. 

In  fairness  to  Pater  it  should  nevertheless  be  noted  that  he  was 
'  aware  that  certain  dangers  always  attend  the  scrupulous  use  of 
language.  The  chapter  in  Marius  entitled  ‘Euphuism’  is  relev¬ 
ant  in  this  connection,  its  force  being  best  appreciated  when  it 
;  is  read  in  conjunction  with  the  essay  on  Rossetti.  The  fopperies 

r  and  mannerisms  into  which  the  conscious  artist  is  always  likely 

f  to  fall  are  to  be  avoided  only  through  a  scrupulous  sincerity.  The 

s  artist  must  realize  that  ‘to  know  when  one’s  self  is  interested,  is 

i  the  first  condition  of  interesting  other  people’;  and  to  preserve 

this  self-knowledge  the  artist  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
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by  mere  fashions  in  taste;  he  must  not  even  feign  interest  in 
anything  merely  because  it  interests  others.  The  important 
thing  is  that  a  writer  should  have  something  that  is  truly  his 
own  to  say  and  to  which  the  terms  he  uses  bear  an  intimate 
relation.  The  exemplar  of  Pater’s  ideal  is  Flaubert  who,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  ‘Essay  on  Style’,  searched  ‘not  for  the  smooth,  or 
winsome,  or  forcible  word,  as  such,  as  with  false  Ciceronians, 
but  quite  simply  and  honestly,  for  the  word’s  adjustment  to  its 
meaning’.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Pater  invariably  observed  his 
own  rigorous  standard,  but  affectation  is  far  less  frequent  in 
Pater’s  writing  than  is  often  supposed  by  those  who  do  not 
afford  him  the  sustained  attention  that  he  over-optimistically 
expected.  In  his  literary  theory,  certainly.  Pater  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  opposed  to  an  excessive  valuation  of  ‘form’  in  and  for 
itself,  though,  in  pursuing  his  notion  that  ‘all  art  aspires  to  the 
condition  of  music’,  he  tends  to  overemphasize,  perhaps,  the 
importance  of  the  strictly  sensuous  element  in  works  of  art.  He 
never  reached,  as  Swinburne  did,  the  point  of  regarding  sub¬ 
ject-matter  as  indifferent.  In  his  view  of  literary  sincerity  he  is 
at  one  with  some  later  critics  who  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
particularly  appreciative  of  Pater.  I.  A.  Richards’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  ‘stock  responses’  in  poetry  springs  from  a  perception  of 
the  need  for  a  vital  relation  between  the  language  a  poet  uses 
and  the  specific  experience  which  prompts  him  to  write. 

*  *  * 

The  critics  of  the  Quarterly  looked  back  to  a  period  when  a 
common  culture  w<is  shared  by  all  persons,  of  whatever  class, 
who  were  able  to  read  and  reflect.  The  literary  qualities  which 
they  commended  very  largely  depend  on  the  existence  of  a 
cultivated  milieu  which  is  not  wholly  occupied  by  an  intellectual 
minority  highly  conscious,  as  it  must  needs  be,  of  its  difference 
from  society  at  large.  A  poet  such  as  Pope  expresses  his  ‘sense  of 
fact’  as  much  as  any  other  literary  artist;  but  Pope’s  sense  of 
fact  was  in  close  conformity  with  the  general  outlook  of  his 
educated  contemporaries  and  his  interests  were  largely  the  same 
as  theirs.  With  the  disintegration  of  the  social  order  to  which 
Pope  belonged,  conditions  arose  which  made  an  attitude  of 
exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  cultivated  people  more  and  more 
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difficult  to  avoid.  Wordsworth  protested  that  ‘the  world  is  too 
much  with  us’,  and  the  increasingly  wholehearted  devotion  of 
the  middle  class  to  a  life  of  respectable  ‘getting  and  spending’, 
together  with  the  frustration  of  revolutionary  political  hopes, 
tended  increasingly  to  alienate  cultivated  and  sensitive  jieople 
from  the  dominant  activities  of  nineteenth-century  society. 
Later  in  the  century  a  widespread  religious  scepticism  —  not  the 
militant  scepticism  of  Shelley  or  Tom  Paine  — was  an  additional 
factor  in  driving  the  more  self-conscious  individuals  back  upon 
themselves.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
leisured  and  highly  educated  young  men  should  have  turned  to 
what  the  Quarterly  disparagingly  termed  ‘self-culture’.  An 
assiduous  cultivation  of  private  sensibility  seemed  to  give  life  the 
only  sort  of  meaning  it  could  now  have,  a  meaning  to  be  found, 
not  in  remote  and  problematical  objectives,  but  in  immediate 
experience.  ‘Aestheticism’  was  the  extreme  development  of  this 
tendency:  the  aesthete  held  that  the  enjoyment  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  above  all  other  human  activities,  gave  meaning  to  life 
in  the  sense  that  it  afforded  experiences  which  were  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  testimony  of  their  value.  Art,  Pater  tells  us, 
holds  out  no  false  promises:  it  ‘comes  to  you,  proposing  frankly 
to  give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to  your  moments  as  they 
pass,  and  simply  for  those  moments’  sake’. 

The  limitations  of  the  Quarterly s  outlook  are  betrayed  in  its 
estimate  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  stated  in  an  article  on  ‘Modern 
Culture’. ‘  There  Arnold  figures  as  a  Protagorean  sceptic  pro¬ 
claiming  that  ‘all  truth  is  relative  to  the  individual’.  The  ‘tact’ 
which  Arnold  advocated  is  facetiously  described  as  ‘a  spiritual 
insight  which  enables  its  possessor  to  see  farther  through  a  brick 
wall  than  is  permitted  to  common  reason’.  Arnold,  in  fact, 
though  deeply  concerned  with  standards  did  not  imderestimate 
the  difficulty  of  formulating  standards  that  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  in  application.  Hence  he  deplored,  more  than  all 
errors  of  critical  judgment,  ‘the  systematic  judgement’  which 
springs  not  from  the  sincere  attempt  to  form  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  work  judged  but  wholly  from  preconceived 
notions.  Many  of  the  Quarterly s  judgments,  not  least  its  judg¬ 
ment  of  Arnold,  fall  into  this  category.  Arnold  had  indeed  a 
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capacity  for  cool-headed  appraisal  of  the  contemporary  scene 
which  the  Quarterly  critics,  committed  as  they  were  to  the 
defence  of  an  essentially  provincial  tradition  of  thought,  did  not 
share.  (They  were  prodigiously  suspicious  of  foreign  —  par¬ 
ticularly  French  —  influences.)  Arnold,  for  his  part,  rejected 
the  allurements  offered  by  the  ‘new  sirens’  of  romanticism  but 
was  nevertheless  keenly  appreciative  of  them: 

‘Come’,  you  say,  ‘opinion  trembles. 

Judgement  shifts,  convictions  go: 

Life  dries  up,  the  heart  dissembles: 

Only,  what  we  feel,  we  know. 

Hath  your  wisdom  known  emotions? 

Will  it  weep  our  burning  tears? 

Hath  it  drunk  of  our  love-potions 

Crowning  moments  with  the  weight  of  years?’ 

The  Quarterly's  attitude  to  ‘the  relative  spirit’  (as  Pater  called 
it)  was  one  of  unqualified  opposition.  Whenever  received  moral 
or  religious  ideas  seem  to  be  threatened  its  attitude  becomes 
little  short  of  inquisitorial.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  defender  of 
conventional  Victorian  opinion  could  have  established  that  his 
reactions  to  the  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite  were  any  less 
‘subjective’  than  those  of  Shelley  or  Swinburne.  The  Quarterly 
did  not  even  try,  but  asserted  without  equivocation  that  morals 
were  not  a  legitimate  field  for  critical  inquiry,  the  judgment  of 
the  plain  man  being  final.  Much  of  the  Quarterly's  strictly 
literary  criticism  —  of  Swinburne  and  Rossetti  especially  — 
seems  to  me  to  be  still  worthy  of  acceptance.  Pater’s  famous 
rhapsody  on  ‘La  Gioconda’  (a  sad  lapse  from  his  own  principles) 
might  be  taken  as  the  supreme  example  in  prose  of  the  vices 
reprehended  by  the  Quarterly.  Where  the  Quarterly's  critics  fail 
is,  in  the  last  resort,  in  their  inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  in  the  society  of  their  time  which  were  producing  a 
virtual  segregation  of  the  cultivated  minority.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  suggest  that  they  were  wholly  unaware  of  those  con¬ 
ditions:  rather,  they  over-estimate  the  individual’s  jwwer  to 
escape  their  effects.  They  seem  to  assume  that  the  failings  of 
contemporary  literature  can  be  remedied  simply  by  enlisting 
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opinion  in  support  of  certain  established  canons  and  bringing 
it  to  bear  upon  erring  authors.  One  at  least  of  its  failings  (in  so 
far  as  it  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  failing)  —  the  lack  of 
community  of  interest  and  background  between  poet  and 
general  public  —  was  not  to  be  overcome  merely  by  exhortation 
and  recrimination  addressed  to  the  poet.  The  Quarterly  was 
doubtless  right  in  supposing  that  a  common  culture  intimately 
related  to  the  life  of  society  at  large  is  preferable  to  a  minority- 
culture.  But  in  regarding  minority-culture  with  moral  dis¬ 
approval  they  failed  to  realize  what  was  and  was  not  possible 
under  the  existing  condition  of  society. 
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Poetry  and  Plain  Language:  The  Verse  of 
G.  M.  Doughty 

JOHN  HOLLOWAY 

‘COME,  is  it  not  an  affectation  to  write  obsolete  English?  You 
know  it  is.’  This  is  how  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  wrote  of 
Doughty’s  prose  book,  the  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  when  it 
came  out  in  1888;  and  the  point  he  made  is  one  that  has  led 
many  readers  to  turn  away  from  Doughty’s  prose,  and  turn 
away  still  more  from  the  long  poems  that  he  wrote  between 
1888  and  his  death  in  1926.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
principle  which  we  almost  take  for  granted:  that  the  language 
of  prose  or  of  poetry  must  have  its  roots  in  the  language  of  com¬ 
mon  speech.  But  Doughty’s  verse  runs  plain  counter  to  this 
principle;  and  that  fact,  as  Hopkins  implied,  seems  enough  by 
itself  to  discredit  him. 

It  is,  though,  the  very  thing  which  makes  his  verse  peculiarly 
interesting.  This  is  because,  by  its  extra-ordinary  language,  it 
brings  out  the  fundamental  reason  why  poetry  is  likely  to  be 
enriched  by  ordinary  language.  It  enables  one  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  a  whole  major  critical  problem.  And  furthermore, 
Doughty’s  verse  is  not  instructive  in  this  way,  because  it  is  a 
typical,  a  classic  example  of  failure.  It  is  instructive  because, 
at  least  within  a  certain  well-defined  range,  it  has  a  definite  but 
very  peculizir  kind  of  success,  and  it  illinlunates  the  general 
principle  about  ordinary  language  and  successful  poetry  by 
being  a  remarkable  exception  to  it. 

The  arguments  for  this  principle  are  not  often  reviewed: 
it  is  too  firmly  accepted  for  them  to  seem  to  need  it.  But  when 
one  begins  to  review  them,  Doughty’s  peculiar  situation  shows 
at  once.  Hopkins  himself,  for  example,  objected  to  archaism  as 
an  affectation,  and  to  affectation  as  something  not  manly;  and 
he  rejected  inversions  as  well  as  archaisms  in  poetry,  because 
they  destroy  the  ‘in-eamestness  of  the  utterance’.*  But  ‘not 
^  Letters,  edited  by  C.  C.  Abbott,  p.  89. 
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manly’  and  ‘not  in  earnest’  are  the  last  words  one  could  use  even 
of  Doughty’s  worst  failures  —  on  the  contrary,  perhaps;  and 
when  Hopkins  goes  on  to  attack  poets  who  affect  a  shallow  and 
diluted  Shakespearean  diction,  one  sees  clearly  that  his  dishke  of 
archaisms  originated  in  poetry  of  quite  another  kind  from 
Doughty’s,  and  a  kind  moreover  against  which  Doughty  fulmin¬ 
ated  himself.  Indeed,  the  relation  between  Hopkins’s  argument 
and  Doughty’s  practice  is  more  complicated  still.  Doughty 
wrote  in  a  language  that  drew  heavily  upon  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  But  when  he  says  ‘How  can  a  newsboy’s  cry  be  a 
prosaic  line?’*  or  ‘perfection  is  simplicity’,  he  gives  the  impress¬ 
ion  of  having  been  over  Hopkins’s  ground,  of  knowing  the  risk 
that  archaism  runs.  And  he  goes  further:  he  actually  appro¬ 
priates  Hopkins’s  very  word,  giving  it  a  good  sense,  and  writing 
‘art  is  a  manner,  an  affectation’;*  which  emphatically  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  thoughtless  derivative  writer,  but  a  conscious 
literary  artist  who  had  considered  the  fundamentals  of  his 
task,  knew  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  tried  to  meet  them 
in  his  own  distinctive  way. 

Doughty’s  theory  of  language  deeply  influenced  his  work. 
His  main  purpose  in  composing  the  Travels  was  not  to  write  a 
scientist’s  or  geographer’s  account  of  Arabia,  but  (as  he  puts  it 
himself)  ‘resisting  . . .  the  decadence  of  the  English  language’. 
The  same  attitude  shows  in  his  verse.  He  produced  The  Dawn 
in  Britain  (1903),  a  long  epic  about  the  Gauls’  invasion  of  Italy 
and  the  coming  of  Christianity  and  the  Romans  to  Britain; 
Adam  Cast  Forth  (1908);  The  Cliffs  (1909)  and  The  Clouds  (1912), 
two  didactic  patriotic  poems  in  dramatic  form;  The  Titans 
(1916);  and  in  1920  Mansoul,  or  The  Riddle  of  the  World  (of  which 
a  new  version  was  issued  in  1923).  All  of  these  were  written  in 
the  belief  that  English  was  at  its  best  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
and  had  since  then  suffered  a  complete  degeneration.  To 
Doughty,  writing  prose  was  a  preparation  for  writing  poetry; 
it  was  the  latter  that  he  called  ‘my  true  life’s  work’.*  His 
travels  were  a  preparation  for  poetry  too;  and  he  studied 
philology  and  languages  because,  in  his  view,  ‘epic  language 


*  D.  G.  Hogarth,  The  Life  of  C.  M.  Doughty,  p.  1 77. 

*  Doughty’s  Notebooks,  quoted  in  A.  Treneer,  C.  M.  Doughty,  p.  30. 

*  Hogarth,  Lift,  p.  147. 
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in  any  tongue  cannot  possibly  be  the  decadent  speech 
of  the  streets’.  No  paradox  is  created  by  his  having  been,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  the  most  travelled  of  English  poets, 
and  in  the  later  part  of  it  jierhaps  the  most  studious  and 
sedentary. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  central  place  that  poetry 
had  in  Doughty’s  life,  and  not  to  put  his  interests  in  jxietry  and 
in  philology  the  wrong  way  round.  He  did  not  write  poems  so 
as  to  coax  picturesque  verbal  curiosities  back  to  life,  but  he 
cared  for  philology  as  a  poet’s  instrument.  What  he  praised  in 
Chaucer  was  his  justness  and  directness;  in  Spenser,  his  ‘golden 
intimate  tongue’,  not  the  quaintness  that  the  eighteenth  century 
so  strangely  found  instead.  He  laboured  incessantly  in  revising 
his  work;  he  aspired  to  make  The  Dawn  in  Britain  ‘perfected  in  j 
form’;  he  saw  a  long  poem  as  like  music,  with  a  complete 
harmony  going  right  through  it.  In  other  words,  he  had  crossed  I 
that  frontier  which  exists  between  those  who  see  that  the  | 
literary  art  is  art,  and  those  who  think  of  it  as  some  other  kind  [ 
of  thing.  And  this  is  surely  why  he  eludes  Hopkins’s  attack.  I 
For  the  core  of  the  argument  against  archaisms,  as  Hopkins  put  ! 
it,  is  ‘We  do  not  speak  that  way;  therefore  if  a  man  speaks  that 
way  he  is  not  serious,  he  is  at  something  else  than  the  seeming 
matter  in  hand.’‘  About  this  argument,  however,  there  are 
several  things  to  be  said.  First,  the  usually  astute  Hopkins  has  ; 
fallen  into  more  than  one  logical  slip.  He  assumes  that  the 
normal  speaker  is  the  typically  earnest  speaker,  which  is  in 
itself  questionable  enough;  and  (even  allowing  this)  he  assumes 
that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  way  of  speaking  in  earnest 
except  the  normal  way.  Perhaps  another  point,  though,  is  even 
more  important.  What,  after  all,  is  the  ‘matter  in  hand’?  It  is 
clearly  not  one  and  the  same  for  the  man  living  through  an 
expierience,  and  for  the  poet  making  a  poem  around  a  perhaps  j 
imaginary  experience;  and,  perhaps  because  the  poet’s  ‘matter  j 
in  hand’  is  primarily  to  make  a  p)oem,  everyone  who  advocates 
ordinary  language  for  poetry  sooner  or  later  invents  a  formula 
which  lets  the  poet  deviate  from  it.  Hopkins’s  formula  was  that 
the  current  language  could  be  ‘to  any  degree  heightened  and 
unlike  itself’;*  Wordsworth  tried  ‘a  selection  from  the  language  j 
p.  218.  *Ibid.,  p.  89.  ! 
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really  used  by  men’  Ezra  Pound’s  formula  is  more  telling  — 
and  also  more  obscure:  ‘(Poetry’s)  language  must  be  a  fine 
language,  departing  in  no  way  from  speech  save  by  a  heightened 
intensity  (i.e.  simplicity)’.*  In  other  words,  deviation  from  com¬ 
mon  speech  is  allowed  even  by  the  keenest  advocates  of  it.  But 
what  is  it  a  deviation  towards,  and  what  purpose  does  it  serve? 
These  are  the  questions  that  Doughty’s  anomalous  verse,  with 
its  anomalous  successes,  help  to  answer. 

The  language  of  speech  is  necessarily  that  in  which  what  is 
new,  striking,  and  vivid  in  experience  is  likely  to  get  its  initial 
record;  and  therefore  the  idiom  of  speech  is  constantly  being 
vivified,  its  power  to  communicate  a  real  impact  is  constantly 
being  preserved  or  restored.  A  literary  language,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  might  be  called  a  language  of  illustrious  clichi:  expressions 
earn  a  place  in  it  when  their  meanings  (in  both  the  narrower 
and  wider  senses)  are  fixed  and  controlled  by  the  literature  of 
the  past.  Whatever  advantages  this  may  have  been  thought  to 
bring,  the  realistic  vividness  of  such  a  language  must  almost 
necessarily  be  slight.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  Doughty  is  using 
neither  ordinary  nor  literary  language,  but  some  third  thing: 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  twisted,  abrupt,  extraordinarily 
condensed  style  has  its  own  impact.  It  is  infinitely  removed 
from  the  cliche’. 

Wli^t  hour  I  fell  down-forth,  out  of  that  blast. 

To  the  dim  Earth,  behold  it  empty  was, 

A  wailing-place  of  dragons.  Cumber  was 
Of  burning  stones  there  strewed,  beneath  my  feet. 

Cast  out  from  heaven,  against  those  perverse  spirits, 
Whcreunder  smitten,  lay,  like  unto  green  trunks. 

Fell  dragon  brood.  Still  seeking  thee,  shut  up 
Mine  heart  in  anguish,  I  like  worm,  crept  forth; 

Till  lean  my  flesh  and  dry  was,  as  a  leaf. 

{Adam  Cast  Forth,  p.  32-3)  * 

*  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800  version). 

*  The  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  D.  D.  Paige,  p.  91. 

*  In  this  and  subsequent  quotations,  I)oughty’s  own  somewhat  idiosyncratic 
punctuation  is  retained;  the  reader  shpuld  have  in  mind  that  he  uses  the  comma 
(recly,  to  mark  inversion  or  ellipsis,  and  that  he  occasionally  uses  the  mark  of 
excitation  as  virtually  a  parenthesis. 
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Here,  certainly,  is  a  divergence  from  ordinary  speech.  But  it  is 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  poetic  diction  in  the  usual  sense; 
for,  by  comparison  with  it,  ordinary  speech  is  not  more,  but 
perhaps  even  less  direct  and  blunt  and  emphatic. 

Doughty’s  verse  might  still  be  worthless,  if  the  reader  had  to 
persevere  through  its  dense  grain  and  occasional  archaism  for 
nothing  but  a  triviality  of  substance.  So  far  from  this,  by  a 
detail,  or  an  image,  or  simply  by  the  organization  of  its  langu¬ 
age,  The  Dawn  in  Britain  at  least  shows  that  fuller,  keener,  more 
deeply  felt  vision  of  his  subject  which  is  surely  the  creative 
writer’s  vital  possession.  Doughty  does  not  merely  re-arrange 
the  known  poetical  effects;  he  writes  with  his  own  genuine 
vision,  and  his  poem  speaks  in  its  own  direct  voice.  Examples 
of  this  are  not  hard  to  find;  there  are  the  lost  souls  that  are  not 
even  worth  punishing,  and  that  hang  neglected  on  the  walls  of 
Hell,  like  drowsy  moths;  the  two  human  sacrifices  who,  at  the 
very  instant  they  fall  dying  on  the  altar-stone,  seem  half  to 
turn  to  embrace  each  other;  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  one 
night,  to  escape  a  skirmish,  climbs  alone  to  the  top  of  a  siege- 
engine’s  tower,  and  then  hears  nothing  at  all  except  the  night 
wind  in  the  cords  of  the  engines  all  round  him;‘  the  defeated 
warriors  who  trudge  through  the  forest  all  day,  their  busy 
thoughts  like  ‘loud  tongues’  in  their  ears;  Queen  Boadicea  and 
her  daughters,  whose  bodies,  on  their  funeral  pyre,  seem  to 
writhe  in  the  flames  like  burning  holly;*  or  Hell  that  hangs  like 
a  hornets’  nest: 

But  great  hell,  with  vile  earthly  thing,  compare; 

Like  hornet’s  nest,  in  some  dim  holt,  it  were. 

Which  hangs  apart,  where,  seldwhile,  foot  doth  pass. 

So  hangs  great  clustered  hell,  in  the  abyss. 

Deep  under  deep;  whose  infinite  circuits  full 
Of  wailful  nation,  peoples  that  lament 
Their  endless  pains,  in  serpentine  abodes  . . . 

{The  Dawn  in  Britain,  II,  p.  154) 
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Like  all  real  poets.  Doughty  constantly  adds  the  quickening,  j  j 
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*  The  Dawn  in  Britain,  II,  p.  I53;  I,  p.  151;  IV,  p.  221. 

*  Ibid.,  VI,  p.  24;  VI,  p.  88. 
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life-giving  touch,  constantly  tells  more  about  the  subject  than  we 
know  already,  simply  from  what  it  is;  whereas  the  trivial  and 
derivative  poet  constantly  tells  less. 

But  this  is  only  to  make  the  preliminary  point  that  Doughty 
has  something  to  say  of  his  own,  that  he  is  not  rehashing  cliches 
from  books  already  written.  It  might  still  be  true  that  his 
strange  and  difficult  style  only  impeded  his  real  gift.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  in  spite  of,  it  is  through  the  eccentricities  of  his 
style  that  he  creates  the  originality  of  what  he  has  to  say.  He 
makes  inversion,  for  example,  control  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and 
it  is  this  order  which  creates  the  whole  that  they  make  up 
together.  Here  is  a  fragment  where  he  is  briefly  handling  a 
conventional  epic  device,  and  it  is  what  makes  the  style 
eccentric  that  creates  the  speed  and  animation,  that  through  its 
order  makes  the  scene  vivid,  and  that  at  last  fixes  upon  the  tiny 
vital  point: 

Tumbles  aloft,  as  tosst  of  windy  gusts. 

The  arrow.  It,  snatcht  the  feathered  fiend,  in  flight. 

And  guides  the  bitter  forkhead  . . . 

( The  Dawn  in  Britain,  IV,  p.  6) 

And  in  these  lines  about  Roman  ships  crossing  the  Channel,  it  is 
Doughty’s  syntax,  rhyme  or  half-rhyme,  and  repetition,  which 
create  the  movement,  the  stop-and-go-on,  of  the  verse,  and  this 
which  creates  the  monotony  and  expectancy  and  strangeness 
of  the  scene: 

All  rowing,  they  the  wind-bound  Briton  hoys. 

At  length  outgo;  and,  si  then,  lose  from  view. 

Till  night,  when  covered  are  the  stars,  they  row. 

Then  weary  they  lie  to;  not  daring  show 
Light,  in  their  lanterns.  Mariners  shout,  from  ship 
To  ship,  all  night;  and  clarions  softly  blow. 

)  ( The  Dawn  in  Britain,  IV,  p.  98-9) 

In  the  following  passage,  about  the  Arctic,  the  northern  word 
‘ship-feres’,  ship-mates,  could  perhaps  be  defended.  Let  us 
concede  instead  that  it  is  a  slight  nuisance.  This  only  emphasizes 
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how  the  other  archaisms  in  the  passage  are  key-words  for 
the  sense;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  precision 
and  yet  fullness  of  the  words,  and  by  the  quite  remarkable 
variety  in  how  the  verse  moves,  and  in  moving  creates  its  own 
meaning: 

The  pilot  old,  tells,  how  his  ship-feres  cast 
Away,  far  in  the  sides  were  of  the  North, 

Where  hanged  the  stedfast  star,  above  their  mast; 

Nor  this,  that  we  know,  day,  nor  night,  is  there. 

But  each,  by  long  returns  of  half  the  year; 

Their  year,  one  day:  men  plough,  at  dawn,  and  sow, 
Harvest  at  noon;  and  gather  fruits,  at  eve. 

Yet,  in  their  long  night,  is  clear  flickering  gleam. 

Of  frosty  stars.  Cold  cliffs,  of  that  sea-deep. 

Are  blue-ribbed  ice;  whence  oft  strange  lofty  sounds 
Are  heard,  as  lute-strings  knapped,  of  the  ice-god. 

Clothes  those  dull  waves,  much  fleeting  icy  dross. 

The  rotten  spume  of  an  eternal  frost; 

Wherein  seen  swimming  hairy  strange  sea-beasts, 

With  visages  of  men,  and  immane  fish; 

Whose  gape,  they  say,  might  swallow  a  great  ship. 

{The  Dawn  in  Britain,  II,  p.  130-31) 

By  comparison,  the  larger  contours  of  Doughty’s  long  epic  arc 
disappointing.  Its  diffuse  story  is  only  very  partially  integrated, 
and  the  many  different  people  in  it  are  not  distinct  and  individ¬ 
ual  all  the  time.  Middleton  Murry  exaggerated  in  saying,  as  he 
once  did,  that  only  what  Doughty  wrote  about  Arabia  re¬ 
mained  alive;*  but  it  may  be  true  that  he  was  at  his  best  when 
he  could  draw  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  on  his  Arabian 
experiences.  There,  he  had  actually  seen  primitive  men  and 
women:  the  men  often  noble  and  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time 
erratic  and  revengeful  and  fanatical;  the  women  often  kind  and 
loyal,  but  also  downtrodden,  shrewish,  and  superstitious.  May¬ 
be  Doughty  would  have  thought  it  unpatriotic  to  represent 
early  British  heroes  in  this  mixed  light.  At  all  events  he  makes 
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*  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  February  nth,  1926  (see  A.  Treneer,  op.  cit, 
Bibliography). 
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them  much  more  conventionally  heroic  figures;  and  he  pays  the 
price.  Similarly  (as  one  might  expect)  he  did  not  draw  an 
Arabia  for  his  idea  of  love  between  men  and  women;  and  he 
therefore  writes  with  a  conventional  eloquence  which  some 
critics  have  admired,  but  which,  because  it  is  derivative,  is 
minor.  When  he  can  draw  on  what  seems  to  have  been  his 
vital  experience,  his  work  comes  alive.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
poem  there  is  a  telling  and  memorable  picture  of  a  land  made 
impoverished  and  barren  by  long  warfare  (this,  by  the  way,  is 
also  one  of  the  few  good  things  in  The  Clouds) ;  and  above  all  he 
shows,  throughout,  a  haunting  sense  of  the  real  texture  and 
quality  of  ordinary  things  —  the  stoniness  of  stone,  wetness  of 
rain,  coldness  of  cold  —  and  of  their  presence  as  part  of  the 
reality  he  describes.  One  sees  him  learning  of  this  in  Travels  in 
Arabia  Deserta:  ‘Where  the  Arab  alight  in  some  cragged  place  . . . 
it  is  our  homestead  for  some  two  or  three  desert  nights  and  day¬ 
lights,  and  there  the  hideous  scars  of  basalt,  the  few  thomtree 
scroggs  and  barren  broom  bushes,  wear  to  our  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  they  become  even  of  our  human  affections.’* 
Crabbe  was  a  poet  who  had  something  of  this  gift,  but  Doughty 
must  be  almost  alone  in  weaving  it  so  intimately  into  a  modern 
epic. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  its  eccentricity  and  its 
very  considerable  failures.  The  Dawn  in  Britain  does  achieve 
an  epic  style.  Even  its  most  fidgety  archaisms  usually  contribute 
something  to  this,  helping  to  sustain  a  definite,  distinctive 
medium  that  has  its  own  intrinsic  momentum,  that  adds  even 
its  most  moving  details  only  in  passing.  Perhaps  the  fairest  test 
of  the  poem  is  therefore  not  the  intensely  evocative  passage  so 
much  as  the  simple  narrative  incident.  Here  is  Doughty’s 
account  of  one  of  the  things  that  happen  when  the  Gauls  enter 
Rome:  it  is  scarcely  a  climax,  and  not  at  all  a  purple  set-piece, 
but  the  writer  has  caught  the  fullness  of  the  scene,  has  picked 
his  words  to  bring  it  out,  has  seen  what  is  bizarre  or  even  a 
trifle  comic  as  well  as  what  is  noble;  he  controls  the  movement 
of  the  verse  so  that  it  makes  the  event;  and  in  the  momentary 
climax,  he  chooses  an  image  which  exactly  accords  with  this 
complex  picture: 

*  Travels  in  Arabia  Desert  (1921  edition),  vol.  I,  pp.  405-6. 
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Were  some,  which  entered  in  a  temple  court, 

Helvetians:  there  they  marvel  see  one  sit. 

Old  reverend  sire,  on  throne  of  ivory! 

Whose  eyes  like  coals,  under  his  frozen  brows; 

Them  seems  some  ancient  purpled  magistrate 
Of  Rome’s  forsaken  city.  Ingenuous  Gauls, 

Such  deeming,  gin  salute  him  in  their  guise. 

Some  touched  his  raiment,  ask,  in  their  land’s  speech 
What  bee’st  thou  for  a  man,  that  thus  here  sittest? 
Recording  one,  with  sigh,  his  father  old. 

His  long  long  hoary  beard,  gan  gently  smooth. 

That  sullen  Roman  lifts  his  sceptre  rod. 

Of  glancing  ivory,  and  the  young  warrior  smote. 

Shot  through  his  heart  an  angry  flame,  disdains 
The  warlike  child:  uplifts  his  strong  right  hand. 

His  spear;  yet,  generous,  in  the  midst,  suspends; 

Pitying,  in  that  old  wight,  his  father’s  years. 

But  then  someone  else  comes  in,  recognizes  the  old  man,  and 
stabs  him;  and  Doughty  writes  (with  of  course  a  deliberate 
conventionality) : 

As  when  that  goodly  bird,  cock-of-the-woods. 

From  cedar’s  bough,  plumbs,  thrilled  of  hunter’s  shaft; 

And  with  his  own  gore,  on  the  forest  earth. 

His  dying  pride  is  stained;  on  that  paved  floor. 

So  fell  that  father  of  the  Roman  senate. 

( The  Dawn  in  Britain,  I,  p.  1 74-6) 

If  one  turns  from  The  Dawn  in  Britain  to  Doughty’s  later  poems, 
what  suggests  itself  at  once  is  a  striking  contrast  with  Milton. 
Both  writers,  after  their  long  epics,  composed  several  shorter 
poems;  and  both  of  them  turned  in  part  to  a  dramatic  kind  of 
verse.  But  there  the  resemblance  virtually  ceases.  Whether  or 
not  we  think  the  style  of  Paradise  Lost  immune  from  all  criticism, 
there  is  at  least  little  doubt  that  Milton  himself,  in  his  old  age, 
aimed  at  something  new  in  style,  and  that  his  writing  developed 
steadily  and  logically  until  his  death.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
parallel  to  that  development  in  the  austere  and  laconic  diction 
of  much  of  Adam  Cast  Forth’. 
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Times  then  o’er  me  passed, 

Of  Sun  and  Stars,  beyond  all  coimt;  the  whiles 
I  driven  and  without  stay,  still  wandered  forth. 

Aye  seeking  thee;  in  coast,  where  herb  was  not; 

For  dewless  is  that  dust;  save  what  salt  blade 
Vast  wasteness  nourisheth  . . . 

{Adam  Cast  Forth,  p.  37) 

This  bleakness  of  style  is  almost  demanded  by  the  subject  of  the 
poem;  for  Doughty  has  based  it  upon  the  Eastern  legend, 
according  to  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  expelled  from  Paradise, 
wander  for  many  years  over  the  barren,  hostile  desert,  and  are 
even  cut  off  from  each  other,  until  united  again  at  last  and 
restored  to  God’s  favour.  It  is  a  theme  which  allows  Doughty  to 
draw  fully  on  his  rich  grasp  of  the  reality  of  a  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  especially  a  stern  one;  and  once  again  it  illustrates  how  the 
range  of  experience  which  he  could  most  easily  vivify  was,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  which  he  knew  from  his  years  of  travel. 

But  several  of  Doughty’s  later  works  fall  far  below  this  level, 
and  they  do  so  because  they  have  a  different  kind  of  origin. 
The  Cliffs  and  The  Clouds  have  their  source,  not  in  Doughty’s 
vital  experience,  but  in  his  anxiety  that  Britain  would  be 
invaded  from  the  Continent,  his  desire  for  universal  military 
training,  and  his  eagerness  to  awaken  Britain,  just  before  the 
1914-18  War,  to  the  danger  in  which  it  stood.  ‘I  hope  it  will  do 
good’,  he  wrote  of  the  first  poem.  Yet  these  works  are  of  quite 
special  interest,  because  it  is  the  contrast  which  they  make  with 
Doughty’s  best  work  which  brings  out  what  that  best  work  is. 
Drawing,  not  on  a  rich  personal  experience,  but  on  a  rigid 
intellectual  conviction  that  had  grown  from  a  conventional 
experience,  does  not  show  in  the  later  poems  merely  by  filling 
them  with  details  and  incidents  of  a  directly  didactic  and  horta¬ 
tory  kind;  it  shows  also  in  the  cruder,  the  triter  quality  of  the 
verse.  This  becomes Doughty’s  close-grained  and  subtly 
flexible  texture  is  only  too  often  replaced  by  more  or  less  stock 
Victorian  poetic  diction,  the  product  (though  Doughty  seems 
to  have  had  no  desire  to  follow  Shakespeare)  of  something  all 
too  like  the  reach-me-down  Shakespearean  mantle  that  any 
mneteenth  century  poet  could  don: 
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Creeps  sooner  in  these  sons  of  Puritan’s  hearts, 

A  carping  vein  of  impotent  cynicism; 

Which  passes  for  a  pretty  pocket-wit, 

Mocking  all  right  endeavour  and  true  deeds. 

{The  Cliffs,  p.  45) 


Meseems,  from  yonder  honey-suckle  hedge. 

And  from  each  primrose  bank,  I  hear  their  voices 
Yet  cheerfully  sound.  Methinks,  with  them  communing, 

I  sit,  and  see  the  throstle  feed  her  young: 

And  mark,  how  all  things  fitly  be  disposed. 

And  ordered,  by  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

( The  Clouds,  p.  57) 


Doughty’s  last  work,  Mansoul,  also  inclines  to  the  didactic: 
‘the  riddle  of  our  being  ...  is  now  my  subject’,  he  writes,  and 
once  again  it  is  possible  to  trace  this  in  the  verse  itself,  which 
(despite  some  excellent  passages)  is  on  the  whole  less  telling, 
less  incisive,  than  the  best  of  his  early  work.  Traces  of  a  more 
conventional  diction,  at  once  orotund  and  vapid,  re-appear: 


With  few  in  company,  his  scholars,  Kung  fares  thus; 

With  comely  gravity,  from  State  to  State: 

Seeking  some  Prince,  who  should  reform  the  Time; 
Conformably  with  what  precepts  he  sets  forth; 

Of  virtue,  ingenerate  in  all  human  breasts. 

{Mansoul,  1920  edition,  p.  64) 


But  most  noticeable  is  the  frequency  with  which  Doughty  rides 
rough-shod  over  the  normal  accents  of  his  words,  and  preserves 
his  metre  only  by  imposed  accents  which  he  shows  by  signs. 
Often  this  is  entirely  arbitrary;  instead  of  subtly  creating  the 
sense,  as  he  once  made  it  do,  rhythm  is  now  only  a  verse  ritual 
forcibly  added  to  bald  statement  or  strained  declamation. 

This  reliance  upon  the  ready-made,  really  to  do  duty  for  a 
living  experience,  shows  in  The  Cliffs  and  The  Clouds  also  in 
another  way.  The  chaos  and  suffering  of  modem  war  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  occasionally,  by  elves',  whom  Doughty  represents  as  the 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain.  But  for  all  their  superficial 
colour  and  charm,  which  is  not  negligible,  these  scenes  are 
really  no  more  than  pastiche  —  they  resurrect  Shakespezu:e  and 
Drayton,  as  a  contemporary  reviewer  pointed  out,  though  he 
did  so  admiringly.  Moreover,  the  resurrection  is  much  out  of 
place.  Unlike  Hardy’s  Choruses  and  Spirits  in  The  Dynasts, 
which  (though  they  too  may  have  been  borrowed  in  part)  inte¬ 
grate  with  the  human  events  because  they  express  Hardy’s  con¬ 
sidered  and  idiosyncratic  conception  of  it,  Doughty’s  elves  are 
light  reading  transplanted  from  a  stock  convention,  and  merely 
juxtaposed  against  the  main  part  of  the  work. 

Doughty  thus  began  to  do  his  distinctive  verse  style  what 
Milton,  I  think,  largely  left  to  his  followers.  He  began  to  dilute 
it,  to  turn  it  into  an  automatic  diction,  and  he  began  to  allow 
his  work  to  become  literary  and  derivative;  and  these  things 
happened  as  he  moved  from  the  vital  sources  of  his  experience 
to  what  was  intellectualized  or  propagandist.  But  to  say  this, 
to  see  the  difference  between  his  early  work  at  its  best  and  his 
later  verse  at  its  worst,  is  to  see  that  the  early  verse  is  not  a 
poetic  diction  in  the  conventional  sense  at  all,  it  is  not  a  deriva¬ 
tion  from  books,  to  which  no  experience  corresponds,  but  a 
genuine  instrument  (though  a  highly  unusual  one)  for  the 
subtle  and  flexible  expression  of  sharply  grasped  realities.  And 
this  seems  to  confirm  the  suggestion,  made  earlier  on,  that 
poetry  needs  ordinary  language  not  because  this  has  some 
talismanic  quality  all  of  its  own,  but  because  it  is  the  normal 
and  the  readiest  vehicle  for  what  is  really  grasped  and  lived  by 
the  writer.  Doughty  had  that  grasp,  and  at  its  best  his  verse 
gives  it  real  expression.  At  its  best,  it  eludes  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
jections  to  a  special  language  for  poetry,  because  in  its  own 
strange  way  it  achieves  what  ordinary  language  is  relied  on  to 
achieve.  It  crystallizes  what  has  been  sharply  realized  and  seen 
afresh  by  the  writer,  and  indeed,  further  than  this,  it  is  not 
simply  a  ready-made  counter  for  that  realization,  but  by  its 
immediacy  and  subtlety  is  what  actually  constitutes  it. 
Doughty’s  anomalous  success  shows  the  real  nature  of  the 
normal  success,  when  the  poet  avoids  a  ‘literary’  vapidity  by 
relying  on  ordinary  language;  and  if  this  is  what  the  normal 
success  essentially  is,  then  it  follows  that  at  the  point  where 
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ordinary  language  ceases  to  speak  with  this  directness  and 
reality  (or  some  other  language  begins  to  do  that  better),  it 
ceases  to  be  what  poetry  demands.  This  explains  why  the 
advocates  of  ordinary  language  have  usually  found  reasons  for 
leaving  it  behind  when  doing  so  suited  their  purpose.  In  fact, 
the  principle  that  poetry  should  use  the  language  of  common 
speech,  often  treated  as  if  it  were  fundamental,  is  quite  deriva¬ 
tive,  and  merely  applies  the  really  important  principle,  which  is 
that  literature  is  not  parthenogenetic. 
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Mystical  Experience  in  Virginia  Woolf’s 
The  Waves 

PETER  AND  MARGARET  HAVARD-WILLIAMS 

IT  is  generally  acknowledged  that  much  of  Virginia  Woolf’s 
originality  as  a  writer  lies  in  her  skill  in  portraying  the  visible 
universe;  but  few  would  see  in  her  a  ‘psychologist’  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  word.  Yet  throughout  her  novels  and  essays 
there  is  a  preoccupation  with  the  nature  and  unity  of  the  human 
mind,  its  hidden  needs  and  its  grip  of  reality  —  problems  which 
concern  both  the  psychologist  and  the  speculative  philosopher. 
The  IVaves  marks,  in  many  respects,  the  climaix  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s 
technique  and  thought.  One  of  the  main  problems  with  which 
she  is  concerned  in  this  book  as  elsewhere  in  her  work  is  to  bring 
into  relief  —  and  exploit  artistically  —  the  work  of  the  mind  (this 
being  understood  almost  in  its  psycho-analytical  sense)  as  it 
reacts  to  the  external  world,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  other 
^  minds  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  six  characters  who 
j  appear  in  this  book  represent  various  aspects  of  the  problem, 
f  ^traneous  details  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  events  are  few 
and  the  external  appearance  of  these  people  is  hardly  suggested, 
i  They  all  have  the  same  social  and  cultural  background  and  go 
p  to  the  same  school  so  that  nothing  is  introduced  to  distract  the 
reader’s  attention  from  the  one  impression  which  Mrs.  Woolf 
'  wishes  to  convey,  viz.  their  mental  reactions  to  the  varied  facets 
of  human  experience.  The  inner  history  of  the  children 
!  represents  their  differing  attempts  to  reach  mental  completion, 

]  and  each  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
t  the  experience  of  the  present  moment  with  some  form  of  com- 
!  pletion  or  superior  reality.  Neville  seeks  it  in  intimate  com- 
P  panionship  with  a  friend.  Jinny  looks  for  it  in  the  life  of  the  body, 
while  Susan  turns  to  the  processes  of  nature  —  to  her  farm,  to 
p  the  fruit  in  her  orchard  and  ‘the  bestial  and  beautiful  passion 
r  of  maternity’.  Bernard,  the  writer  and  the  phrase-maker, 

I  gropes  after  completion  through  his  artist’s  intuition  and  seeks 
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to  encompass  humanity  with  his  insight  and  sympathy.  But 
they  all  faiil.  Their  suffering  over  Percival’s  death  fades  with 
time,  but  it  remains  unresolved.  They  spend  their  whole  lives 
in  their  quest,  but  all  they  do  is  ‘not  enough’.  Life  is  essentially 
unresolved,  still  more  experiences  await:  something  always 
escapes  them. 

The  characters  who  express  the  problem  most  forcibly  are 
Rhoda  and  Loub,  the  female  and  male  exponents  of  a  type  of 
mysticism.  They  are  both  mentally  abnormal  —  Rhoda 
particularly,  whose  neurosis  borders  on  madness  and  ends,  we 
are  led  to  infer,  in  suicide.  Mrs.  Woolf  has,  as  it  were,  magnified 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  introspective  mind’s  encounter 
with  reality,  and  has  used  the  philosophical  problem  of  how 
the  mind  knows  the  external  world  in  order  to  portray  a  type 
of  mental  aberration  which  springs  from  an  inability  to  come 
to  terms  with  reality. 

In  the  work  of  Bergson,  and  indeed  throughout  Proust,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  sensations 
and  blending  them  into  the  unity  of  the  mind.  What  exacdy 
unifies  the  sensations  we  experience,  relates  them  to  each  other 
and  binds  them  together? 

‘If  I  could  believe,’  said  Rhoda,  ‘that  I  should  grow  old  in 
pursuit  and  change,  I  should  be  rid  of  my  fear:  nothing 
persists.  One  moment  does  not  lead  to  another ...  I  cannot 
make  one  moment  merge  in  the  next.  To  me  they  are  all 
violent,  all  separate  . . .’  (p.  141). 


Mrs.  Woolf  has  imagined  a  type  of  neurosis  in  which  the  shock 
of  recognizing  reality  —  the  reality  of  the  external  world  —  for 
what  it  is  so  overcomes  the  individual  that  she  cannot  move 
easily  from  one  sensation  to  another.  All  is  exaggerated,  more 
than  real,  almost  alive.  The  very  contact  with  reality  is  painful, 
unbearable  (as  it  is,  in  a  different  way,  for  Septimus  Warren 
Smith  in  Mrs.  Dalloway).  Any  new  event,  particularly  one 
which  brings  contact  with  people,  is  frightening  since  it  disturbs 
the  blankness  of  her  contemplation,  the  white  spaces  that  lit 
between  the  hours,  when  she  may  rest  awhile  from  the  harsh 
concreteness  of  the  particular.  Sensation  is  like  a  wild  beast 
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leaping  upon  her  and  tearing  her  apart:  ‘The  door  opens  and 
the  tiger  leaps  ...  I  am  afraid  of  the  shock  of  sensation  that 
leaps  upon  me,  because  I  cannot  deal  with  it  as  you  do’ 
(P-  HO; 

This  is  an  idea  which  particularly  interested  Mrs.  Woolf, 
since  it  recurs  in  varying  forms  throughout  her  work.  In 
Orlando,  in  which  the  fantastic  setting  allowed  her  to  introduce 
ideas  in  a  far  more  theoretical  and  undeveloped  form  than  in 
her  novels,  we  read: 

No  one  need  wonder  that  Orlando  started,  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  and  turned  pale.  For  what  more 
terrifying  revelation  can  there  be  than  that  it  is  the  present 
moment?  That  we  survive  the  shock  at  all  is  only  possible 
because  the  past  shelters  us  on  one  side  and  the  future  on 
another  (p.  268). 

For  Rhoda,  there  is  no  ‘shelter’  in  the  past,  or  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  future.  She  has  the  freshness  of  vision,  the  acute 
sensibility  of  a  child.  It  is  probable  that  normal  people  rarely, 
if  ever,  experience  this  heightened  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
reality  during  the  course  of  their  ordinary  life.  It  may  come  to 
us  during  a  sudden  return  from  a  deep  sleep  when  we  awake 
in  a  strange  room,  or  on  coming  round  from  a  fainting  fit;  or  it 
may  come  at  certain  points  in  the  experience  of  a  very  young 
child.  But  Rhoda’s  malady  springs  from  just  this  kind  of 
sensation:  her  consciousness  is  arrested,  her  mind  lodges  in  the 
objects  she  perceives.  This  is  why  she  is  described  as  a  child 
‘with  no  face’.  She  cannot  adopt  an  attitude  to  external 
phenomena,  particularly  to  people,  nor  can  she  harmonize  the 
relationship  of  her  mind  and  her  body;  she  lives  entirely  the  life 
of  the  spirit  and  finds  the  experience  of  the  senses  rude  and 
painful.  This,  in  a  way,  is  the  inverse  statement  of  the  problem 
which  preoccupied  the  German  (and  other)  idealist  philo¬ 
sophers.  Indeed,  the  more  extreme  idealists  so  stressed  the  fact 
that  sensible  qualities  exist  primarily  in  the  human  mind,  that 
they  almost  seemed  prepared  to  accord  them  no  other  existence 
—  no  existence,  at  any  rate,  which  could  give  us  knowledge.  A 
similar  point  of  view  is  to  be  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  more 
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personal  writings  of  Wordsworth,  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
mystical  experiences  described  by  him  in  The  Prelude  seems  to  be 
based  primarily  on  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  existence  of  things 
that  surround  him.  In  a  note  dictated  to  Miss  Fenwick  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality,  he  says, 

In  childhood  ...  I  was  often  unable  to  think  of  external 
things  as  having  external  existence,  and  I  communed  with 
all  that  I  saw  as  something  not  apart  from,  but  inherent  in, 
my  own  immaterial  nature.  Many  times  while  going  to 
school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself  from 
this  abyss  of  idealism  to  reality.* 

The  trances  which  Mrs.  Woolf  describes  in  The  Waves,  however, 
are  in  their  origin  at  least,  the  result  of  an  over-acute  awareness 
of  the  reality  of  sensible  qualities. 

Rhoda  is  constantly  trying  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
outside  world,  and  on  occasions  she  succeeds.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  rapture  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
experiences  described  by  Wordsworth.  Her  escape  from  the 
particular  only  brings  a  new  anguish  —  the  oppression  of 
eternity  and  a  longing  to  reassure  herself  of  something  concrete 
and  tangible.  The  horror  of  unreality  is  as  great  for  her(because 
of  its  infinity)  as  the  horror  of  the  real.  As  a  child,  she  found  her 
happiest  moments  when  she  could  be  in  bed,  away  from  her 
collisions  with  the  outer  world.  But,  in  order  to  dream  her  dreams 
of  great  Armadas  riding  on  high  seas,  she  must  press  her  toes 
against  the  hard  iron  rail  of  the  bed.  When  she  can  assure  her¬ 
self  of  what  is  perhaps  the  least  deceptive  of  all  the  five  senses, 
the  sense  of  touch,  her  mind  is  free  to  pour  out  of  her  body  into 
a  world  of  complete  idealism:  objects  can  now  exist  in  her  mind, 
she  can  encompass  them,  control  them,  identify  herself  with 
them. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  long  series  of  visual  pictures  which 
fill  Rhoda’s  mind  throughout  her  unhappy  life.  She  is  for  ever 
searching  for  satisfaction  in  what  is  remote  and  romantic  — 

*  Sec  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  ed.  E.  de  Sclincourt  and  Helen 
Darbishire,  Oxford,  1940-49.  Vol.  IV,  p.  463;  also  The  Prelude,  II,  11.  348-352; 
VI,  U.  599-602. 
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pools  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  where  swallows  dip  their 
wings,  ships  that  ride  proudly  on  the  waters,  and  waves  that 
fling  their  white  foam  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth. 
The  wind  and  the  sea  feature  largely  in  these  pictures  since  they 
are  a  sign  of  departure;  they  will  bear  her  away  from  the  para¬ 
lysing  fear  of  here  and  now  to  the  completion  she  desires.  It  is 
evident  that  she  finds  joy  and  relief  in  the  creation  of  these 
idealized  objects,  but  the  terror  of  the  unknown  makes  her 
perpetually  draw  back  from  pursuing  her  dream  to  its  con¬ 
clusion.  ‘What,  then,  can  I  touch?  . . .  and  so  draw  myself 
across  the  enormous  gulf  into  my  body  safely?’  (p.  172).  Once, 
on  the  high  summit  of  a  Spanish  mountain,  she  completely  lets 
go  her  grip  of  reality  and,  because  of  the  agony  and  loneliness 
of  the  infinite  which  almost  overcomes  her,  she  is  about  to  give 
up  the  struggle  and  merge  with  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Her 
return  to  reality  is  like  the  sudden  jerk  one  may  feel  in  regaining 
consciousness  after  undergoing  an  anaesthetic,  or  coming  up 
against  a  wall  suddenly  in  the  dark.  She  awakes  to  find  her 
hand  against  the  hard  door  of  a  Spanish  inn. 

In  discussing  the  mysticism  which  Virginia  Woolf  portrays 
in  Rhoda,  we  cannot  help  contrasting  it  with  the  experience  of 
mystical  writers  like  Teresa  of  Avila,  Mother  Juliana  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  others.  But  Rhoda  is  a  mystic  in  spite  of  herself: 
she  is  mentally  abnormal.  If  she  had  a  purpose,  a  belief,  or  a 
love  for  which  she  might  suffer,  she  would  accept  it  gladly.  Her 
suffering,  however,  is  not  overtly  self-inflicted;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  conflict  within  her  state  of  consciousness. 

I  hate  all  details  of  the  individual  life.  But  I  am  fixed  here 
to  listen.  An  immense  pressure  is  on  me.  I  cannot  move 
without  dislodging  the  weight  of  centuries  ...  I,  who  could 
beat  my  breast  against  the  storm  and  let  the  hail  choke  me 
joyfully,  am  pinned  down  here  (p.  1 14). 

The  great  Christian  mystics  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  exper¬ 
ienced  periods  of  suffering,  when  the  oppression  of  eternity  and 
the  barrenness  of  their  spiritual  life  seemed  to  overwhelm  them. 
But  the  religious  faith  of  the  mystic,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be 
eclipsed  and  afford  little  spiritual  consolation,  still  gives  a 
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purpose  to  his  (or  her)  suffering.  Rhoda’s  anguish,  however,  has 
no  point,  no  exalted  purpose.  She  is  brought  into  the  dreadful 
presence  of  eternity  —  time  without  beginning,  time  without 
end.  The  circle  of  the  nought  she  sees  on  the  blackboard  of  her 
preparatory  school  represents  for  her  the  finiteness  of  time  as 
opposed  to  eternity  with  its  aura  of  frightening  oppression,  even 
when  she  sat  awed  as  a  child,  a  diminutive  figure,  dazed  and 
uncomprehending:  ‘The  world  is  entire,  and  I  am  outside  of  it 
crying,  “Oh  save  me,  from  being  blown  for  ever  outside  the  loop 
of  time”  ’  (p.  2 1).  So,  too,  she  sees  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock 
forging  ahead  like  a  pilot  over  a  vast  desert,  the  desert  of 
infinity.  Later  her  visions  are  like  a  dreadful  dream,  a  night¬ 
mare.  She  sees  herself  blown  down  caverns,  borne  along 
endless  corridors  like  a  little  bit  of  paper  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind.  All  these  pictures  she  uses  to  conjure  up  her  distress 
imply  that  she  is  in  the  grip  of  time  stretching  out  to  infinity. 
‘Let  me  pull  myself  out  of  these  waters  ...  I  am  stretched, 
among  these  long  lights,  these  long  waves,  these  endless  paths, 
with  people  pursuing,  pursuing’  (p.  28). 

People,  she  feels,  have  tried  to  force  her  to  accept  the  con¬ 
crete  realities  of  life  like  everyone  else.  She  accuses  them  of 
having  snatched  from  her  ‘the  white  spaces  that  lie  between 
hour  and  hour  and  rolled  them  into  dirty  pellets  and  tossed 
them  into  the  wastepaper  basket’  (p.  222).  They  have  refused 
her  the  liberty  to  pursue  her  dreams.  Bernard,  with  his  intuitive 
sympathy,  realizes  this  when  he  speaks  of  ‘. . .  old  men  [who] 
come  with  pointed  sticks  and  pierce  little  bits  of  paper  as  we 
pierced  her’  (p.  221),  or  again:  ‘Rhoda  loves  to  be  alone.  She 
fears  us  because  we  shatter  the  sense  of  being  which  is  sO  extreme 
in  solitude  ’  (p.^i44).  Rhoda’s  dreams,  then,  are  always  dreams 
of  solitude,  of  deserts  and  remote  islands  or  forests,  where  only 
the  parrot’s  shriek  breaks  the  intense  stillness.  Yet,  in  this  lone¬ 
liness,  she  does  not  achieve  happiness.  She  shuns  the  intimacy 
of  her  love  with  Louis  and  he  is  left  to  his  lone  attic  watching 
the  mangy  cats  walk  the  roof-tops.  Love  between  the  sexes  f 
breaks  the  completion  for  which  she  longs.  Of  Susan  and  Jinny  | 
she  says:  ‘Their  eyes  burn  like  the  eyes  of  animals,  brushing  | 
through  leaves  on  the  scent  of  the  prey.  The  circle  is  destroyed.  | 
We  are  thrown  asunder’  (p.  155).  | 
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She  wants  completion  in  the  integration  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  is  for  ever  distracted  by  sense-experience.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  what  Bernard  means  when  he  says  that  her  sense  of  being 
is  most  complete  in  solitude.  Bernard  himself  represents  the 
other  side  of  the  same  problem.  He  can  exist  only  when  he  is  in 
contact  with  people.  He  fears  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  moment.  Rhoda,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  completion 
within  herself,  and  nearly  all  the  strange  symbols  she  uses  can 
be  explained  by  this  fact.  The  circle  (like  the  Mandala  symbol¬ 
ism  of  Jung)  is  pre-eminently  the  symbol  of  completion  and  it 
recurs  over  and  over  again  in  The  JVaves  in  the  minds  of  several 
of  the  characters  —  in  the  forged  ring,  for  instance,  which  Louis 
is  seeking.  But  Rhoda  seems  to  find  greatest  satisfaction  in 
music,  because  not  only  has  it  a  great  p>ower  of  suggestion  — 
H'ha^  is  inchoate  is  here  stated  —  but  because  its  form  encloses  and 
completes.  Its  architectural  value  appeals  to  her.  All  through  a 
concert,  she  repeats  to  herself  again  and  again,  like  a  leitmotiv 
recurring  in  the  music,  ‘The  oblong  has  been  set  upon  the 
square;  the  spiral  is  on  top’  (p.  177).  Music,  is  in  a  sense,  a 
triumph,  a  consolation  since  its  structure  is  visible,  forming  a 
perfect  dwelling-place  for  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world. 

Many  of  her  symbols  refer,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ideal 
humanity.  The  white  figure  she  sees  sitting  in  a  grove,  whose 
arm  and  knee  form  a  triangle  (perhaps  reminiscent  of  Rodin’s 
Le  Penseur)y  represents  Percival,  the  shadowy  figure  of  the  ideal 
Englishman,  the  product  of  our  Public  Schools  and  older 
universities,  who  has  gone  out  to  govern  India.  Nearly  all  these 
pictures  suggest,  in  some  way,  the  achievement  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  whiteness  of  the  figure  represents  integrity,  still 
unsullied  by  medieval  asceticism.  So,  too,  it  is  the  uprightness 
and  entirety  of  the  pillar  she  sees  that  strikes  her  imagination. 
Her  constant  reference  to  a  grove  suggests  the  Bacchic  orgies  of 
Greece,  unspoiled  by  the  gloomy  principles  of  European 
civilization,  founded  on  Roman  and  Christian  culture.  This  is 
home  out  by  the  conversation  Rhoda  holds  with  Louis,  in 
which  they  describe  an  idealized  picture  of  some  primitive  orgy: 


‘The  flames  of  the  festival  rise  high,’  said  Rhoda.  ‘The 
great  procession  passes,  flinging  green  boughs  and  flowering 
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branches.  Their  horns  spill  blue  smoke;  their  skins  are 
dappled  red  and  yellow  in  the  torchlight  . . .  And  while 
it  passes,  Louis,  we  are  aware  of  downfalling,  we  forebode 
decay’  (p.  152). 

Her  attempts  to  express  her  inward  fulfilment  by  means  of 
the  symbolism  of  circles  and  squares  which  may  control  the 
mystery  of  the  world,  her  desire  to  portray  humanity  as  entire 
and  beautiful,  both  spring  from  the  central  problem  of  her  life: 
how,  in  point  of  fact,  can  she  discover  the  reality  of  her  mind, 
the  essence  of  her  ‘self-hood’,  among  the  concrete  impressions 
that  crowd  into  her  consciousness?  It  is  only  by  means  of  these 
impressions  that  we  can  be  conscious  at  all.  Yet  Rhoda  wants 
to  control  them,  encompass  them  and  find  mental  completion 
that  will  bring  her  rest.  All  her  romantic  dreams  of  wild  remote 
countries,  populated  by  jackals  and  eagles,  watched  by  the 
lonely  moon,  are  part  of  an  attempt  to  embrace  the  whole 
cosmos  with  her  mind,  to  assert  its  triumph  over  matter  and  to 
find  something  qualitative  and  permanent  to  set  against  the 
endless  flow  of  time  and  the  infinite  variety  of  impressions. 

. . .  far  from  being  allowed  to  spread  in  wider  and  wider 
circles  of  understanding  that  may  at  last  . . .  embrace  the 
entire  world,  I  must  go  through  the  antics  of  the  individual 
(p.  244). 

And  again, 

Yet  there  are  moments  when  the  walls  of  the  mind  grow 
thin;  when  nothing  is  unabsorbed,  and  I  could  fancy  that 
we  might  blow  so  vast  a  bubble  that  the  sun  might  set  and 
rise  in  it  and  we  might  take  the  blue  of  midday  and  the 
black  of  midnight  and  be  cast  off  and  escape  from  here  and 
now  (p.  245). 

Her  vision  is  intuitive  and  artistic.  Rhoda’s  distress  springs 
primarily  from  her  inability  to  achieve  integration  of  sensory 
experience;  her  problem  is  basically  an  aesthetic  problem  for 
she  seeks  an  integrated  vision  of  cosmic  beauty. 
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Louis  expresses  the  masculine  side  of  the  same  question;  he 
desires  above  all  a  rational,  rather  than  an  intuitive,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world.  He  seeks  power  rather  than  beauty,  and 
his  preoccupation  is,  therefore,  to  reduce  mankind  to  order  by 
the  power  of  his  intellect  and  by  the  force  of  his  will.  The  vision 
which  haunted  his  childhood  —  the  wild  beast  that  stamped  — 
is  humanity  untamed  and  uncontrolled,  which  he,  Louis,  is 
determined  to  fetter  and  dominate,  not  in  any  spectacular 
manner  with  swords  and  bloodshed,  but  by  the  effort  of  his 
brain  alone.  And  so  he  abandons  the  pursuit  of  pure  know¬ 
ledge  and  starts  work  in  an  office.  Growing  in  power  year  by 
year,  he  hopes  in  time  to  be  the  chief  director  of  a  shipping 
company,  which  will  gird  and  encompass  the  whole  world  with 
its  lines.  He  is  afflicted  by  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  Rhoda. 
Just  as  she  feels  tom  apart  by  the  ‘shock  of  sensation’,  so  he  is 
upset  by  the  disorder  of  human  life.  As  he  sits  in  his  eating- 
house,  lonely  but  vigilant,  he  watches  the  crowds  pass  outside. 
‘They  go  on  passing,  they  go  on  passing  in  disorderly  pro¬ 
cession  . . .  The  streamers  of  my  consciousness  waver  out  and 
are  perpetually  torn  and  distressed  by  their  disorder’  (pp. 
99-100).  He  is  conscious  of ‘flux  of  disorder,  annihilation  and 
despair’,  and  feels  life  to  be  cheap  and  worthless  as  he  watches 
the  rhythm  of  the  cafe:  ‘The  waitresses,  balancing  trays, 
swing  in  and  out,  round  and  round,  dealing  plates  of  greens, 
of  apricot  and  custard,  dealing  them  at  the  right  time  to  the 
right  customers’  (pp.  loo-i).  Rhoda  hates  humanity  because 
it  thrusts  itself  viciously  between  her  and  the  vision  of 
integrated  beauty  which  she  seeks.  Louis,  too,  is  discounten¬ 
anced  by  humanity  because  the  human  is  too  varied  and 
incomprehensible  to  be  reduced  to  order  by  any  rational 
explanation.  ^‘It  breaks’,  said  Louis,  ‘the  thread  I  try  to  spin; 
your  laughter  breaks  it,  your  indifference,  also  your  beauty’ 
(p.  238). 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  Louis’s  main  emotional  need 
is  for  power.  He  longs  to  see  all  humanity  included  in  his 
signature,  and  yet  this  is  not  his  exclusive  preoccupation.  He 
longs,  like  Rhoda,  to  be  loved,  enclosed,  included  in  the  binding 
system  he  wishes  to  fling  round  the  world.  He  is  alien  and 
alone:  his  father  was  a  banker  in  Brisbane  and  he  is  painfully 
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conscious,  among  his  English  Public  School  contemporaries,  of 
having  an  Australian  accent.  This,  however,  does  not  deter  him 
from  his  purpose,  though  his  quest  inevitably  excludes  him  from 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men.  The  one  person  who  is  capable 
of  understanding  him,  Rhoda,  flees  in  fear  at  the  thought  of 
physical  embrace.*  Yet  in  his  loneliness,  Louis’s  will  and  deter¬ 
mination  are  adamant.  He  beats  with  his  fist  against  the 
grained  door.  He  opposes  to  the  flux  of  the  moment  a  ramrod  of 
beaten  steel;  he  employs  methods  of  effort  and  precision.  He,  the 
companion  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  familiar  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  ancient  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  has  an  intimate 
feeling  for  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  order 
of  creation.  In  his  childhood,  he  evoked  images  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past  and  imagined  women  walking  with 
pitchers  on  their  heads  to  the  Nile.  He  seems,  too,  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  losing  for  a  moment  his  human  personality,  in  an 
effort  to  seize,  through  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  the  inner  life 
of  plants  and  vegetation. 

I  hold  a  stalk  in  my  hand.  I  am  the  stalk.  My  roots  go 
down  to  the  depths  of  the  world,  through  earth  dry  with 
brick,  and  damp  earth,  through  veins  of  lead  and  silver. 

I  am  all  fibre.  All  tremors  shake  me,  and  the  weight  of 
the  earth  is  pressed  to  my  ribs.  Up  here  my  eyes  are  green 
leaves,  unseeing  (p.  lo). 

Mrs.  Woolf  has  chosen  her  symbolism  very  cleverly  to  convey 
this  sense  of  identity  with  the  universe,  and  with  the  history  of 
man.  Louis  is  constantly  attracted  to  the  idea  of  the  earth,  and 
the  life  of  the  roots  and  fibres  which  push  their  way  through  the 
soil.  This  metaphor  is  specially  appropriate  for  several  reasons. 
The  movement  of  the  roots  through  the  soil  expresses  the  effort  ] 
of  his  mental  activity;  besides  they  are  encircling.  In  their  slow  | 
but  deliberate  progress  through  the  earth,  they  finally  sur¬ 
round  and  grasp  in  close  embrace  a  ‘hard  knot’,  the  object 
which  Louis  is  seeking  in  the  manifold  history  of  the  world.  ‘  “I  ! 
have  tried  to  draw  from  the  living  flesh  the  stone  lodged  at  the  | 
centre,”  (he  says)’  (p.  219).  Virginia  Woolf  has  clearly  been 
influenced  in  her  choice  of  imagery  by  the  writings  of  the  late  “ 
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nineteenth-century  and  early  twentieth-century  psychologists, 
especially  those  of  the  psycho-analysts.  The  symbol  of  the  earth, 
for  instance,  together  with  the  primaeval  slime  in  which  all 
ideas  can  germinate  underground  in  darkness,  is  shown, 
particularly  by  Jung,  to  represent  the  subconscious.  Mrs.  Woolf 
has  evidently  adapted  this  idea,  and  taken  the  earth  to  represent 
the  subconscious  of  humanity,  the  intimacy  of  the  past  history 
of  man.  It  is  this  above  all  that  Louis  seeks  to  possess  by  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  his  thought.  He  rejects  all  sentiment;  on 
his  words  the  ice  is  packed  thick.  In  every  attempt  to  describe  his 
thought,  Mrs.  Woolf  resorts  to  something  hard  and  cold  —  steel, 
brass,  ice  or  gnarled  roots. 

Yet  he  realizes  that  cold,  clear,  condensed  logical  thought 
is  not  enough  to  understand  humanity.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  that  escapes  him,  something  that  cannot  be  summed  up 
by  the  intellect  alone:  something  qualitative  and  not  quantita¬ 
tive.  At  school  he  knew  his  lesson  by  heart  far  better  than  his 
fellow  pupils,  for  whom  leisurely  academic  futures  were  waiting. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  come  to  the  top  and  recite  his  lesson.  He 
feels  his  roots  threaded,  hidden,  like  roots  in  a  flower-pot,  round 
and  round  about  the  world.  Mere  quantities  of  knowledge  are 
of  no  use  to  him.  Bernard  is  quick  to  recognize  this: 

So  he  sits  in  an  office,  Louis  the  best  scholar  in  the  school. 
But  I  seeking  contrasts  often  feel  his  eye  on  us,  his  laughing 
eye,  his  wild  eye,  adding  us  up  like  insignificant  items  in 
some  grand  total  which  he  is  for  ever  pursuing  in  his  office. 
And  one  day,  taking  a  fine  pen  and  dipping  it  in  red  ink, 
the  addition  will  be  complete;  our  total  will  be  known;  but 
it  will  not  be  enough  (pp.  98-9). 

This  is  precisely  the  problem  which  preoccupies  Virginia 
Woolf  throughout  the  whole  work.  In  her  treatment  of  Rhoda, 
the  fundamental  question  she  seems  to  ask  is,  ‘How  can  the 
multiplicity  of  sense-impressions  be  integrated  into  the  essence 
of  the  human  mind?’  In  that  of  Louis  she  asks,  ‘How  can  the 
sum  total  of  human  experience  be  unified  into  one  essential 
principle  of  life?’  Rhoda  finds  comfort  in  music;  but  Louis,  ever 
precise  and  concrete,  searches  for  the  final  answer  in  poetry  — 
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in  one  forged  ring  of  pure  steel.  It  is  significant  that  he  feels  here 
that  one  line  will  be  enough.  That  which  is  essential  depends, 
not  on  quantity,  but  on  quality,  for  quality  transcends  time  and 
space.  And  therefore  mere  repetition,  with  difference  of 
‘accident’  alone,  cannot  matter  here.  So,  alone  in  his  room, 
where  Rhoda  has  left  him,  he  seeks  to  transcend  the  figures  and 
additions  of  his  life  in  the  office,  repeating  over  and  over  to 
himself  these  lines,  as  if  they  were  ‘the  one  thing  necessary’, 

O  western  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow, 

That  the  small  rain  down  can  rain? 

Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms, 

And  I  in  my  bed  again! 

But  what  of  The  WaveSy  the  forged  ring  of  pure  steel  that 
Virginia  Woolf  offers  us?  This  novel,  which  we  may  well  regard 
as  the  culmination  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  art,  is  at  once  poetry  and 
narrative,  a  contribution  to  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind:  indeed  all  four  are  united,  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of 
the  novel  as  such,  for  she  has  so  extended  the  technique  of  the 
novel  that  the  name  ‘novel’  is  scarcely  applicable  to  it.  It  might 
almost  have  been  conceived  as  a  long  poem  or  even  as  a  lyric 
drama.  Yet  the  lyrical  presentation  of  problems,  both  philo¬ 
sophical  and  psychological,  is  the  essence  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s 
lasting  contribution  to  twentieth  century  prose. 

All  the  influences  and  trends  of  thought  to  be  found  in 
Virginia  Woolf’s  work  could  be  shown  only  by  an  extended 
piece  of  criticism,  for  she  does  not  display  the  ‘furniture’  of  her 
mind  and  the  fundamental  questions  of  metaphysics  and  psy¬ 
chology  which  she  considered  are  subtly  and  unobtrusively 
woven  into  her  writing.  For  this  very  reason,  an  analysis  which 
seeks  to  break  down  the  pattern  of  her  thought  in  The  Waves  can 
appear  only  as  cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  since  her  thought 
moved  on  so  many  levels  at  once.  Yet  some  elucidation  and 
exegesis  is  necessary,  if  only  to  show  that  the  real  importance  of 
these  two  rather  abnormal  characters  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  unfortunate  young  people  isolated  by  temperamental 
peculiarities  from  their  fellows  and  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  life,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  their  psychological 
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difficulties  (especially  those  of  Rhoda)  are  part  of  a  wider 
philosophical  issue.  In  her  analysis  of  Rhoda’s  character  Mrs. 
Woolf  has  also  posed  subtly  and  poignantly  the  whole  philo¬ 
sophical  question  of  the  mind’s  awareness  of  what  is  real. 
Tlu”Oughout  her  work  we  find  comments  which' show  that  she 
has  peculiar  insight  into  philosophical  problems  of  this  nature, 
but  in  The  Wooes  the  central  epistemological  problem  is  lived 
and  felt:  in  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  Rhoda  and  Louis  are 
abnormal  that  reality  becomes  a  vital  question  of  living.  For 
to  be  able  to  live,  both  Rhoda  and  Louis  have  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  and  accept  the  experience  of  the  moment;  and  the  per¬ 
petual  quest  for  the  resolution  of  self  in  relation  to  the  external 
world  of  people,  things  and  events  inevitably  focuses  attention 
on  the  minute  details  of  their  inward,  mental  life.  If,  then,  we 
accept  Mrs.  Woolf’s  preoccupations  and  methods,  we  must  agree 
that  she  has  achieved  something  unique  in  English  literature. 
She  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  conveying  a  state  of 
mind  which  reveals  a  profound  concern  with  a  fundamental 
philosophical  problem,  itself  a  result  of  a  psychological  tension. 

For  Rhoda,  the  problem  of  the  integration  of  her  personality 
depends  directly  on  her  knowledge  of  reality.  She  tends 
towards  a  form  of  completion  which  will  resolve  her  character, 
but  this  integration  (symbolized  by  the  circle)  can  be  achieved 
only  when  she  is  aware  of  finite  reality.  The  circle  is  not  only 
a  symbol  of  mental  completion,  it  is  also,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
symbol  of  finite  time  which  is  essential  to  her  knowledge  of,  and 
contact  with,  external  reality.  In  the  work  of  the  true  artist, 
there  b  a  suitable  blending  of  fantasy  and  reality.  Fancy  has 
its  place  in  literature  and  art,  but  it  can  never  replace  the 
deeper  work  of  the  imagination  based  on  the  interpretation  of 
reality  itself.  It  b  because  Rhoda  cannot  assimilate  reality  that 
she  b  mentally  and  spiritually  unresolved.  She  b  in  fact  an 
artist  manque,  unable  to  achieve  the  fulfilment  for  which  she 
longs  because  of  her  lust  for  dreams.  The  artist’s  imagination, 
which  should  control  and  interpret  the  world  of  reality,  b  in  her 
case  prostituted  to  her  everlasting  desire  for  fantasy  and  an 
idealized  life  of  unreality. 

So,  too,  Loub  b  obsessed  by  the  endless  movement  of  human¬ 
ity  through  the  ages,  the  constant  procession  of  people  through 
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the  streets,  and  he  seeks  to  discover  what  lies  behind  this  restless 
activity  which  seems  to  have  no  point.  What  is  the  reality  of 
man,  his  true  nature  and  purpose?  Like  Rhoda,  he  can  only 
resolve  himself  and  complete  his  own  nature  when  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  greater  reality  outside  himself.  Since  Descartes 
and  even  before,  epistemologists  have  sought  to  define  the 
frontier  between  the  self  and  the  outside  world,  but  in  her 
portrait  of  these  two  characters  Virginia  Woolf  has  shown,  in  a 
more  intimate  way,  how  knowledge  of  self  depends  directly 
on  the  ability  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  reality  of  the 
cosmos.  Rhoda,  who  might  have  been  a  painter,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  reality  of  visual  objects:  Louis,  the  would-be 
philosopher  and  poet,  is  interested  in  the  end  of  human 
existence.  It  is  significant  that  both  have  the  same  feeling  that 
their  inner  life  is  incomplete  and  that  both  are  unsuccessful  in 
any  artistic  task.  If  we  examine  Mrs.  Woolf’s  imagery  again, 
we  find  that  the  circle  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  social  unity,  the 
finiteness  of  the  time  we  experience  and  of  mental  completion, 
it  is  also  the  image  of  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  which  reality  and 
mental  integrity  find  their  complete  expression.  Rhoda,  with 
her  artist’s  vision,  longs  to  enclose  the  world’s  fragile  beauty  in 
the  form  of  a  bubble  which  reflects  the  colours  of  night  and  day 
in  its  iridescent  texture.  Louis,  the  lover  of  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  sees  his  artistic  achievement  in  forging  a  ring  of  pure 
steel.  And  in  these  two  people,  who  were  obviously  created 
for  each  other,  we  discover  the  meaning  of  The  Waves.  Bernard, 
the  phrase-maker,  the  ‘blower  of  smoke  rings’,  apparently 
dominates  the  novel,  but  we  find  the  theme  which  haunts  all 
six  characters,  in  its  deepest  and  most  complex  form  in  Rhoda 
and  Louis;  for  in  their  quest  the  integration  of  the  personality 
is  identified  with  the  knowledge  of  reality  and  the  creation  of  a 
work  of  art. 
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Three  Poems 

BEOWULF 

‘  There  is  not  much  poetry  in  the  world  like  this'  — 

Professor  J.  R.  R.Tolkien 

So,  bored  with  dragons,  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Locking  for  the  last  time  his  hoard  of  words 
(Thorkelin’s  transcript  B),  forgetting  now 
The  hope  of  heathens,  muddled  thoughts  on  fate. 

Councils  would  have  to  get  along  without  him; 

The  peerless  prince  had  taken  his  last  bribe 
(Zupitza’s  reading);  useless  now  the  bymie 
Hard  and  hand-locked,  fit  for  a  baseball  catcher. 

Consider  now  what  this  king  had  not  done: 

Never  was  human,  never  lay  with  women 
(Weak  conjugation),  never  saw  quite  straight 
Children  of  men  or  the  bright  bowl  of  heaven. 

Someone  has  told  us  this  man  was  a  hero. 

But  what  have  we  to  learn  in  following 
His  tedious  journey  to  his  ancestors 
(An  instance  of  Old  English  harking-back)? 

Kingsley  Amis 

SURPRISED  BY  JOY.  DR.  JOHNSON  AT  RANELAGH‘ 
His  poems  wept  at  weddings.  This  relief. 

To  one  for  ever  asking  of  the  heart 
A  sober  pleasure  or  unvarnished  grief. 

Was  grateful,  yet  was  greeted  with  a  start, 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  Johnson’s  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Ranelagh  is  also 
his  account  of  how  he  got  the  idea  for  ‘The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’.  See 
Boswell’s  Life,  ed.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  and  L.  F.  Powell,  HI,  198,  199,  and  Jean  H. 
Hagstrum,  Samuel  Johnson's  Literary  Criticism,  pp.  95,  96. 
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As  by  a  rough-tongued  mother  in  a  pew, 

Taken  aback  to  be  so  discomposed, 

Whose  heart,  it  seems,  is  fuller  than  she  knew 
And  more  elated  than  she  had  supposed. 

‘It  gave,’  he  says,  ‘expansion  to  my  mind*; 

And  when  he  strove  to  give  that  joy  a  name. 
Why  should  it  disconcert  us,  if  we  find 
‘The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’  came? 

Donald  Davie 


FICTION  AND  THE  READING  PUBLIC 
Give  me  a  thrill,  says  the  reader. 

Give  me  a  kick; 

I  don’t  care  how  you  succeed,  or 
What  subject  you  pick. 

Choose  something  you  know  all  about 
That’ll  sound  like  real  life: 

Your  childhood,  your  Dad  pegging  out. 

How  you  sleep  with  your  wife. 

But  that’s  not  sufficient,  unless 
You  make  me  feel  good  — 

Whatever  you’re  ‘trying  to  express’ 

Let  it  be  understood 

That  ‘somehow’  God  plaits  up  the  threads. 
Makes  ‘all  for  the  best’. 

That  we  may  lie  quiet  in  our  beds 
And  not  be  ‘depressed’. 

For  I  call  the  tune  in  this  racket: 

I  pay  your  screw. 

Write  reviews  and  the  bull  on  the  jacket  — 

So  stop  looking  blue 

And  start  serving  up  your  sensations 

Before  it’s  too  late; 

Just  please  me  for  two  generations  — 

You’ll  be  ‘truly  great’.  Philip  Larkin 
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MR.  RALPH  HOUSTON’S  useful  study  of  the  relation  of 
Shelley’s  work  to  Hume’s  {Essays  in  Criticism,  January,  1953) 
corrects  in  some  degree  Dr.  Leavis’s  opinion  that  Shelley’s 
'weak  grasp  upon  the  actual’  is  ‘a  recognized  essential  trait’. 
Like  Dr.  Leavis,  however,  Mr.  Houston  seems  to  approach 
Shelley’s  grasp  upon  the  actual  only  through  hb  use  of  vbual 
imagery.  He  objects  to  ‘from  the  breathing  earth  behind 
There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind’  {Prometheus  Unbound,  II, 
ii,  52-3)  because,  while  the  ‘breathing  earth’  does  steam  in 
certain  circumstances,  a  ‘plume-uplifting  wind’  does  not.  It 
b  true  that  Shelley  writes  that  ‘those  who  saw  Say  from  the 
breathing  earth  . . .’  etc.;  ‘saw’  suggests  a  visual  connection  (as 
‘seeing’  is  understood  of  the  world  of  spirits).  Nevertheless  it 
u  not  true  that  ‘the  chain  of  associations  has  broken  down  in 
the  middle’  (p.  46) ;  for  the  association  of  ‘steams’  and  ‘wind’  b, 
as  so  often  in  Shelley’s  imagery,  one  of  impulsive  force  (‘plumc¬ 
uplifting’).  Shelley  has  picked  up  a  new  association,  from  an 
aspect  of  ‘steams’  other  than  the  vbual  one.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  hb  success  in  suggesting  the  world  of  spiritual  forces 
by  thb  swift  breaking  down  of  dbtinctions  between  one  sense 
and  another;  but  it  seems  unfair  to  assume  at  the  outset  that 
the  only  possible  method  b  the  use  of  cohesive  visual  imagery, 
and  then  to  attribute  Shelley’s  failure  to  the  admitted  lack  of 
thb  particular  sort  of  cohesion.  (Other  critics  show  that  it 
becomes  even  more  difficult  to  assess  Shelley  if  one  excludes 
from  one’s  notion  of  ‘the  actual’  that  spiritual  world  whose 
quality  and  landscape  he  at  any  rate  thought  real  enough  to 
describe;  a  certain  imaginative  acceptance  at  least  will  give 
the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  what  Shelley  is  doing.) 

Another  of  Mr.  Houston’s  examples  from  Prometheus  Unbound 
illustrates  a  misreading  of  a  different  kind.  Earth  describes 
herself  (I,  i,  153-8)  as 
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she  within  whose  stony  veins,  [ 

To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 

Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 

When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  cloud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy! 

Here,  says  Mr.  Houston,  we  can  accept  the  ‘stony  veins’  of 
earth;  ‘but  when  Shelley  suddenly  compresses,  transferring,  by 
implication,  the  ‘stony  veins’  to  the  tree  one  cannot,  I  think, 
assent’  (p.  58).  But  surely  no  one  would  readily  assume  that 
Shelley  is  ‘compressing’  to  the  extent  of  ascribing  ‘stony  veins’ 
to  a  tree?  What  has  happened  is  obviously  a  syntactical 
phenomenon,  a  compression  not  of  imagery  but  of  construc¬ 
tion;  joy  ran  within  earth’s  stony  veins  and  from  them  to  the 
tips  of  the  leaves.  The  ‘loose’  syntax  might  be  regarded  as 
another  poetic  method  of  suggesting  an  idea  which  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  in  poetry  while  observing  the  usual  distinctions,  not 
only  in  sense-imagery,  but  in  syntax  also.  (There  is  a  certain 
reluctance  nowadays  to  allow  to  Shelley  the  freedom  in  these 
matters  which  is  ungrudgingly  allowed  to  others.)  The 
weakness  in  imagery  here  seems  to  me  to  rest  in  the  word  ‘living’  , 
—  in  the  comparison  by  simile  of  things  already  more  f>ower- 
fully  identified  in  metaphor:  an  elaboration  which  is  weak,  I, 
not  because  it  is  an  elaboration,  but  because  its  effect  is  weakening.  ^ 
We  can  readily  enough  ‘assent’  to  the  imagery  in  the  earlier 
lines  (153-5);  there  the  doubtful  point  is  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  disturbance  in  the  syntax. 
(Are  the  distortions  in  syntax  both  necessary  to  and  justified 
by  the  poetic  effect  achieved?)  Here  Shelley’s  method  is  not  | 
‘somewhere  between’  Milton’s  and  Eliot’s  (p.  58) ;  it  is  Milton’s,  ! 
modified  by  a  syntactical  compression  through  which  Shelley 
conveys  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  earth  and  tree  —  a  sense  which 
normal  syntax  (as  my  expansion  of  the  idea  shows)  would 
weaken  or  altogether  destroy. 

In  addition  to  confining  the  associative  process  to  visual 
imagery,  and  to  overlooking  kinds  of  ‘compression’  which  have  [ 
nothing  to  do  with  imagery,  Mr.  Houston’s  way  of  reading  j 
.Shelley  suggests  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  certain  type  of  f 
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poetry  (a  prejudice  which  he  shares  with  Dr.  Leavis).  Quoting 
from  The  Revolt  of  Islam  (V,  vii,  1774-7)  — 

Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 

Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fair 

Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 

They  rage  among  the  camp;  — 

Mr.  Houston  remarks  (p.  52)  that  here  ‘Shelley  has  attempted  a 
Homeric  simile;  but  there  is  no  rational  connection  between 
the  rabid  snakes,  the  children  taking  food  to  them,  and  the 
arbitrary  setting  in  mid- winter’.  Adapting  Collingwood’s 
phrases  used  in  a  discussion  of  Hume,  he  adds:  ‘The  ideas  have 
the  solid  strength  of  a  sensum,  but  they  are  not  firmly  placed  in 
their  context  by  the  interpretative  thought’.  The  emphasis  on 
the  rational  comes  out  also  in  Mr.  Houston’s  remark  (p.  57)  that 
‘there  is  a  conflict  in  much  of  Shelley’s  poetry  between  a  desire 
to  pursue  fulsome  detailed  and  particularized  descriptions  in 
the  manner  of  Milton,  and  this  tendency  towards  “Impression- 
bm”  ’.  Even  if  one  does  not  admit  ‘impressionism’  as  a 
legitimate  way  of  writing  poetry  and  one  insists  on  a  clearly 
statable  rational  progression  throughout  the  poem,  Mr. 
Houston’s  example  seems  an  unfortunate  one.  Snakes  hiber¬ 
nating  are  deluded  by  a  warm  winter  day  (‘false’  because  it  is 
‘fair’)  into  coming  out  to  seek  food,  and  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them.  (In  Australia,  I  know,  people  who  carelessly 
associate  hibernation  with  torpor  are  sometimes  bitten  by 
snakes  in  midwinter;  and,  even  though  the  validity  of  the 
image  does  not  depend  on  this,  the  same  would  be  true  in  the 
locale  of  Shelley’s  poem.)  The  image  is  fully  ‘rational’  in  its 
context;  the  ‘grasp  upon  the  actual’  is  firm;  the  ideas  have  ‘the 
solid  strength  of  a  sensum’.  (For  another  instance  of  misreading 
by  a  critic  intent  upon  demonstrating  the  lack  of  ‘rational 
connection’  in  Shelley,  see  Professor  F.  A.  Pottle’s  examination 
of  a  criticism  by  Mr.  Allen  Tate  in  PMLAy  LXVII,  1952,  pp. 
6o7-8n).  The  weakness  of  Shelley’s  imagery  here  lies  in  the 
slightly  sentimental  imaging  of  the  ‘good’  people  in  the  con¬ 
text  by  ‘gentle  child’  in  the  fairly  trite  level  of  imagination, 
and  in  the  local  use  of  ‘snake’  in  opposition  to  the  symbolism 
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of  the  ‘serpent’  with  which  the  poem  begins.  I  am  not  suggest-  I 
ing  that  here  Shelley  is  writing  great  poetry;  but  it  is  better  [ 
poetry  than  Mr.  Houston’s  reading  makes  of  it.  (Critics,  I 
perhaps  not  including  Mr.  Houston,  who  look  only  for  ‘rational 
connections’  usually  favour  poetry  built  on  principles  of 
paradox,  irony,  tension  of  attitudes,  and  so  on;  to  them  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ‘cold  smiles’  would  have  a  paradoxical  quality  probably  f 
too  weak  to  be  noticed.)  j 

As  a  further  instance  of  Shelley’s  ‘involuntary  and  arbitrary  | 
associative  thinking’  to  be  added  to  those  already  gathered  by  L 
Dr.  Leavis  from  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  Mr.  Houston  men-  I 
tions  the  telescoping  of  images  in  —  p 

Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow  ^ 

Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill  ■ 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air)  I 

With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill.  I 

The  ideas  of  the  spring  wind  driving  flocks  out  to  feed  and  of  ^ 
new  buds  opening  in  the  spring  air,  he  says  (p.  57),  ‘are  | 
associated  with  spring  and  can  be  associated  with  each  other, 
but  not  in  the  way  Shelley  does’.  But  why  not  in  this  way? 
Does  the  reader  find  this  a  ‘muddle’,  as  Mr.  Houston  finds 
those  ‘tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean’  a  muddle?  Does 
the  organization  of  the  lines  suggest  that  they  arose  from  a 
creative  process  both  involuntary  and  arbitrary?  It  seems  to  j 
me  that  here  we  have  an  elaboration  which  does  not  weaken, 
but  which  reinforces,  the  poetic  effect.  Blue  skies  and  warm  | 
spring  breezes  call  forth  irresistibly  (‘driving’)  both  buds  and  i 
flocks,  two  harmonious  symbols  of  new  life  and  increase  ^ 
(‘living’,  ‘fill’).  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  passage  than 
the  intellectual  grip  with  which  Shelley  fuses  distinct  things 
into  an  organized  and  compressed  harmony;  and  by  the  fusion 
he  conveys  a  rich  sense  of  an  underlying  unity.  (Hunters  of 
the  ‘ambiguity’  would  note  an  effective  one  in  the  word  ‘blow’, 
but  might  feel  that  ‘driving’  has  had  placed  upon  it  a  heavy,  I 
and  risky,  burden.)  Mr.  Houston,  indeed,  seems  to  condemn  f 
elaboration  as  such  (Shelley’s  detail  is  not  ‘full’  but  ‘fulsome’,  f 
p.  57).  In  a  passage  which  he  quotes  (pp.  45-6)  from  Prometheus  j 
Unbound,  II,  ii,  70-82,  he  objects  to  ‘pale’  and  ‘faint’  in  | 
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The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools  . . . 

‘Faint’  has  clearly  arrived,  says  Mr.  Houston,  ‘because  of  its 
association  with  paleness;  but  fainting  water-flowers  seem  to 
have  little  bearing  on  the  main  theme  of  the  passage;  and  if 
Shelley  did  not  intend  to  convey  this  meaning,  then  the  word 
“faint”  is  superfluous’  —  another  example,  in  Mr.  Houston’s 
opinion,  of  ‘the  way  a  chain  of  associations  in  Shelley’s  poetry 
tends  to  break  down’.  The  sense  of  ‘faint’  does  not  seem  to  be 
obviously,  or  even  possibly,  ‘fainting’;  the  flowers  are  ‘pale’,  and 
they  look  ‘faint’  below  the  water.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
tendency  at  all  for  the  chain  of  associations  to  ‘break  down’. 
Indeed  this  very  accuracy  of  vizualizing  ought  to  have  appealed 
to  Mr.  Houston,  who  rightly  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  passage  ‘suffered  from  a  weak  grasp  upon 
the  actual’.  In  a  firmly  conceived  passage,  surely,  the  more 
elaboration  there  is  the  more  ‘grasp  upon  the  actual’  there  is 
likely  to  be.  We  have  already  seen  one  example  however,  in 
which  the  elaboration  unnecessarily  weakens  a  firm  concep¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  much  more  of  the  elaboration  in  Shelley’s 
poems  than  Mr.  Houston’s  reading  would  suggest  plays  a  part 
in  an  intellectually  controlled  scheme.  One  such  scheme  is 
usefully  proposed  by  Mr.  Bateson  in  connection  with  the  very 
Ode  to  which  Mr.  Houston,  following  Dr.  Leavis,  objects: 
the  use  of  associations  to  enrich  the  symbol  {English  Poetry,  pp. 
213-140). 

I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Houston’s 
main  study  —  the  relation  of  Shelley’s  theory  and  practice  to 
the  psychology  of  Hume.  Mr.  Houston  (p.  59)  is  alive  to  the 
danger  of  reading  poetry  in  the  light  of  the  poet’s  psychology 
or  of  his  theory  of  psychology  (Shelley  was  not  ‘consciously 
writing  in  accordance  with  Hume’s  philosophy.  No  true  poet 
creates  in  that  way’).  The  danger  is  shown  clearly  enough  by 
Lowes’s  account  of  Kubla  Khan,  as  Mr.  House  has  just  demon¬ 
strated  {Coleridge,  pp.  i  i4ff ).  Nevertheless  the  whole  tenour  of 
Mr.  Houston’s  article  suggests  that  he  has  been  reading  (or 
misreading)  Shelley  to  prove  that  Shelley’s  (or  Hume’s) 
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conception  of  psychology  accounts  for  and,  indeed,  determines  i 
his  practice  (e.g.,  p.  52,  ‘From  much  of  Shelley’s  poetry  . . .  one  ,  f 
must  deduce,  I  think,  that  Shelley  thought  his  mind  should, 
and  indeed  did,  function  in  this  passive  way’.  On  p.  54,  after 
suggesting  that  Shelley  agreed  with  Hume’s  theory  of  the 
inducing  of  belief,  Mr.  Houston  adds  that  this  ‘helps  to  explain 
why  the  confused  image  quoted  from  Canto  V,  vii,  of  The  1 
Revolt  of  Islam  is  primarily  emotive  rather  than  rational’.  Hence 
to  Mr.  Houston,  every  fusion  in  Shelley  tends  to  be  confusion,  t 
The  ‘rational’  use  of  ‘primarily  emotive’  images,  which  he  ; 
seems  to  praise  in  Mr.  Eliot,  he  does  not  allow  for  in  the  reading  i 
of  Shelley.  He  also  assumes  too  easily  that  Mill’s  comments  on 
Shelley  (pp.  54-5)  accurately  describe  his  poetry.  ‘Why  should  | 
not  the  feelings  excited  by  thoughts’,  asks  Mr.  Houston,  ‘be  as  t 
strong  as  the  feelings  excited  by  anything  else?’  There  is  no 
reason,  of  course;  and  the  feeling  in  much  of  Shelley’s  poetry  is 
thus  excited.  ‘The  logical  consequences’  of  the  psychology  of  [ 
Hume,  Mill  and  Shelley  will  be  poetry  exhibiting  (p.  56)  a  F 
failure  to  select,  so  that  the  associative  links  ‘become  a  matter  f 
of  mere  chance’.  This  happens  in  Shelley’s  poetry  far  less  often 
than  Mr.  Houston’s  way  of  reading  it  suggests.  Another  result 
will  be  ‘a  failure  to  relate  these  images  to  a  central  and  con¬ 
trolling  theme’;  Mr.  Houston’s  reading  exaggerates  (or  creates) 
this  failure  because  he  has  limited  too  much  the  ways  in  which 
images  can  be  so  ‘related’.  The  third  result  will  be  ‘a  tendency 
towards  greater  compression’,  and  this  tendency  has  possi-  . 
bilities  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  f 

That  so  often  Mr.  Houston  makes  them  evil  in  Shelley’s  work 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  current  fashion  for  using  i 
Shelley  as  the  scapegoat  of  certain  kinds  of  p>oetry  that  modem 
taste  disdains.  The  Eighteenth  Century  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
paraged  because  of  the  critical  dogmatism  which  recognized 
rules  and  methods  and  tones  appropriate  to  poetic  ‘Kinds’.  At 
least  there  was  a  general  recognition  in  readers  then  that  they 
had  a  duty  to  hoist  themselves  on  to  the  plane  upon  which  the 
poetry  took  its  stand;  and  at  least  the  older  dogmatism  is 
preferable  to  the  modem  one  that  restricts  acceptable  ways  of 
creating  a  poem  to  one  or  two.  Mr.  Houston  may  have 
succumbed  a  little,  and  temporarily  (for  him,  at  any  rate. 
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Shelley  is  a  ‘true  poet’),  to  a  fashion  of  disparagement,  in 
which  the  more  violent  the  disparagement  the  less  ability  is 
shown  in  reading  the  poem.  Can  it  be,  too,  that  because  Mr. 
Houston  does  not  find  Shelley’s  procedure  ‘rational’  he  wishes 
to  divert  our  attention  from  such  ideas  as  Shelley’s  poetry  does 
contain  to  interests  of  another  kind  —  ‘I  would  urge,  then,  that 
it  is  to  Hume,  rather  than  to  Plato,  that  we  should  now  turn 
for  a  better  understanding  of  Shelley’s  poetry  and  criticism, 
and,  in  so  doing,  of  Shelley’s  descendants  today?’  (p.  59). 
Mr.  Houston’s  reading  of  Shelley  does  not  altogether  encourage 
us  to  do  so.  W.  Milgate 


II 

While  I  find  that  I  cannot  agree  with  much  that  Professor 
Milgate  says  in  his  analysis  of  my  reading  of  Shelley,  I  would 
say  at  the  outset  of  my  reply  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
close  reading  he  has  given  me. 

Professor  Milgate  maintains  that  I  approach  Shelley’s 
grasp  of  the  actual  ‘only  through  his  use  of  visued  imagery’  and 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  that,  in  his  view,  my  criticism  of 
certain  quotations  is  distorted  as  a  result  of  wearing  blinkers. 

To  take  this  general  consideration  first,  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  find  in  Shelley’s  imagery  the  habitual  employment 
of  all  five  senses,  but  a  more  or  less  typical  limitation  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  To  establish  what  I  mean  here  I  would  contrast 
the  poetry  of  Keats,  taking  as  a  good  example  the  congregation 
of  sense  impressions  that  beat  upon  us  from  the  last  stanza  of 
the  Ode  on  Melancholy  — 

She  dwells  with  Beauty  —  Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 

Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips: 

Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  delight 
Veil’d  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine. 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous  tongue 
Can  burst  Joy’s  grape  against  his  palate  fine; 

His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 

And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 
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I  do  not  think  I  need  animadvert  on  this  to  make  my  point. 
If,  then,  I  am  so  concerned  with  Shelley’s  visual  imagery,  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  both  his  limitation  and  his  strength. 
And  Professor  Milgate’s  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  sensory 
association  of  a  different  kind  between  ‘steams’  and  ‘wind’ 
does  not  convince  me  because  I  do  not  receive  an  impression  of 
impulsive  force  from  steam  that  lifts  merely  plumes. 

Turning  to  Professor  Milgate’s  second  general  consideration, 
while  I  do  not  deny  Shelley’s  claim  that  there  ‘clung/A  sense 
of  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams  among’,  I  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  it  to  blur  the  distinctions  between  genuine 
mysticism,  sincere  self-deception,  and  morbid  egocentricity. 
Thus  I  do  not  hasten  to  respond  to  Professor  Milgate’s  appeal 
for  ‘a  certain  imaginative  acceptance’  of  Shelley’s  ‘spiritual 
landscape’,  for,  if  not  very  careful,  we  may  find  ourselves  soon 
after  that  ‘imaginatively  accepting’  anything.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether,  for  example.  Professor  Milgate  is 
prepared  to  grant  the  same  ‘imaginative  acceptance’  to  Blake’s 
Prophetic  Books.  It  is  clear  that  I  differ  from  Professor  Milgate 
in  that,  while  I  am  willing  to  suspend  my  disbelief,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  regard  Judgement  as  the  Captain  of  Imagination. 

To  continue  on  the  particular  points  raised  by  Professor 
Milgate,  I  do  not  think,  in  the  ‘stony  veins’  description,  that  he 
has  distinguished  between  bad  syntax  and  that  which  is 
genuinely  complex.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  Shelley’s  syntax 
is  bad,  being  slack,  not  merely  ‘loose’.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
agree  that  syntactical  compression  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
imagery  as  Professor  Milgate  maintains.  I  think  they  arc 
closely  and  inescapably  related.  Compression  of  construction 
automatically  compresses  image,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Shelley  here  wrecks  his  image  because  he  is  not  aware  of  his 
syntactical  compression.  Mr.  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
me  to  know  what  he  is  doing  with  his  syntax,  and  of  the  charges 
that  have  been,  and  could  be,  brought  against  him  I  do  not 
think  inept  syntax  is  one. 

I  find  Professor  Milgate’s  remarks  on  the  kind  of  weakness  of 
*. . .  as  blood  within  a  living  frame’  illuminating,  as  also  his 
clarification  of  the  method  as  ‘Milton’s,  modified  by  a  syn¬ 
tactical  compression’,  though  I  cannot  feel  that  this  conveys  a 
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sense  of  the  unity  of  earth  and  tree.  The  very  disruptiveness 
of  the  syntax  destroys  this  sense  for  me,  for  I  regard  the  unity 
of  all  things  on  earth,  under  God,  with  reverence.  Thus  only  a 
sense  of  infinite  grandeur  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  could 
convey  that  unity  to  me  —  which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  admire  Milton,  who,  in  places,  succeeds  trium¬ 
phantly  in  conveying  that  sense. 

In  pursuing  the  rabid  snakes,  I  admit  that  I  have  applied  my 
experience  of  life  to  poetry.  Professor  Milgate  has  followed  my 
example,  and  doubtless  we  could  both  invoke  the  ample  shade 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  support  the  view  that  our  experience  is  a 
valid  criterion  here.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we 
cannot  demand  that  the  poet’s  experience  synchronizes  with 
ours,  and  I  could,  anyway,  neutralize  Professor  Milgate’s 
experience  in  Australia  by  quoting  mine  in  India  and  Burma, 
where  I  found  that  snakes  are  often  more  afraid  of  human 
beings  than  we  are  of  them.  I  do  indeed  consider  the  behaviour 
of  Shelley’s  snakes  to  be  unnatural  and  unreal,  but  instead  of 
discussing  the  specified  actions  of  the  snakes  —  ‘biting  the 
hands  that  feed  them’  and  ‘raging  among  the  camp’  —  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milgate  discusses  their  habits  during  hibernation. 
Moreover,  while  it  is  clear,  if  we  put  the  snakes  back  into  their 
context  —  where  they  are  used  to  describe  a  battle  —  that 
Shelley  has  long  since  left  his  symbolism  behind,  even  in  terms 
of  that  symbolism  they  make  nonsense  of  this  description. 
Presumably  Laon’s  enemies  are  evil,  yet  in  Stanzas  XXV  to 
XXVIII  (inclusive)  of  Canto  I  the  Serpent  has  been  trans¬ 
mogrified  ‘from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and  mild,/To  a  dire 
Snake’  and  in  this  unhappy  condition,  we  are  told,  ‘the  Great 
Spirit  of  Good' 

—  did  creep  among 

The  Nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  passed;  for  none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were  hung 
In  mockery  o’er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan, 

I  As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did  own,  — 


I  am  not  personally  surprised  to  find  the  author  of  The 
Necessity  of  Atfuism  reading  the  Book  of  Genesis  upside  down,  but 
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reading  Shelley  upside  down  will  not  put  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
or  this  description  in  Canto  V,  straight  again.  , 

While,  again,  I  find  Professor  Milgate’s  remarks  on  the  Ode 
to  the  ]Vest  Wind  helpful,  I  still  cannot  accept  the  simile  of  i 
‘Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air’.  I  do  not  pers  onally 
object  to  elaboration  with  a  purpose,  even  rhetorical,  but  I  i 
boggle  here  at  a  clumsy  simile,  whether  it  be  part  of  such 
elaboration  or  not.  And  my  point  that  ‘faint’  is  superfluous  I 
still  stands,  even  if  it  is  not  symtomatic  of  a  chain  of  associations 
breaking  down,  for  I  do  not  find  that  I  need  to  be  told  t 

that  flowers  look  faint  under  water.  My  experience  of  life  5 

supplies  that  impression  the  moment  Shelley  introduces  the  t 

word  ‘pale’.  j 

Lastly,  since  Professor  Milgate  evinces  a  concern  to  locate  j 

and  probe  my  position  on  Shelley  I  will  try  to  enlighten  him.  1 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  zvriting  of  poetry  and  thus  I  tend  t 

to  read  Shelley  as  a  senior  practitioner  of  the  same  craft.  I  am 
therefore  grateful  for  any  help  he  can  give  me,  even  when  he  is  i 

writing,  as  I  think,  badly  —  indeed,  it  is  then  that  he  is  often  f 

most  helpful.  My  attempt  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  Plato  to 
Hume  was  occasioned  by  this  interest  in  Shelley’s  technique,  as  r 
distinct  from  his  ideas,  and  my  secondary  feeling  that  his  a 
‘Platonism’  —  refracted  by  Plotinus  and  with  the  Christian  I  v 

doctrine  of  Love  (frequently  twisted  by  Shelley  into  Hate)  |-  e 

engrafted  upon  it  —  is  too  ethereal  to  be  helpfully  intelligible.  .  si 

For  this  heresy,  no  doubt,  numerous  irate  scholars,  in  addition  I  a 

to  Professor  Milgate,  will  fall  upon  me  like  blocks  of  flats,  but  I  p  h 

nevertheless  find  the  Spenserian  and  Elizabethan  Neo-  |  si 

Platonism  more  rewarding.  But  even  so,  surely  any  poet’s  1 

technique  is  obfuscated  by  an  overriding  concern  with  his  p 

philosophy.  '  ii 

Ralph  Houston  ii 

III  I  u 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  the  very  issue  headed  by  Mr.  Bateson’s  n 
welcome  manifesto  against  irresponsibility  in  criticism  {Eissoys  tl 
in  Criticism,  January  1953,  pp.  1-27)  should  contain  one  of  the  1  w 
most  extravagantly  irresponsible  pieces  of  criticism  one  has  seen  j;  T 
in  many  years.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ralph  Houston’s  ‘Shelley  and  the  cl 
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Principle  of  Association’  (pp.  45-59),  in  which  quotation  after 
quotation  from  Shelley  is  either  simply  misread  or  is  declared 
to  be  so  bewildering  as  to  produce  in  the  reader’s  mind  ‘a 
muddle  which  I  for  one  find  impossible  to  straighten  out’. 

I  leave  on  one  side  Mr.  Houston’s  thesis  about  Shelley’s  pre¬ 
disposition  ‘subconsciously’  to  follow  Humian  passivity  or 
‘passive  automatism’  in  the  creative  process  —  except  to  note 
that  in  the  passage  that  Mr.  Houston  quotes  (p.  46)  from  ‘A 
efence  of  Poetry’,  Shelley  is  not  declaring  for  the  passivity  of 
the  Aeolian  lyre;  rather  he  is  saying  that  the  human  mind  adds 
an  active  principle  not  found  in  the  lyre  and  that  in  doing  so 
the  mind  produces  a  harmony  beyond  the  simple  melody  of 
passive  reflection.  Mr.  Houston,  reading  for  the  words  ‘im¬ 
pressions’  and  ‘reflected  image’,  so  ignores  all  the  rest  that  when 
he  comes  up  with  the  wisdom  allegedly  unavailable  to  Shelley  — 
that  ‘in  fact  the  mind  is  partly  active  and  partly  passive’  (p.  52) 
—  he  is  evidently  not  ‘conscious’  that  he  is  but  restating 
Shelley’s  idea.  But  the  chief  irresponsibility  lies  in  his  refusal  to 
find  any  sense  in  Shelley’s  poetry. 

Three  instances  may  be  cited,  of  several,  and  there  is  not 
room  here  to  pursue  the  aesthetic  implications.  Quoting  an 
allusion  in  Prometheus  Unbound  (II,  ii,  51-4)  to  a  ‘plume-uplifting 
wind’  which  ‘steams’  ‘from  the  breathing  earth’,  Mr.  Houston 
exclaims:  ‘The  “breathing  earth”  does  steam  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances;  but  “a  plume-uplifting  wind”  does  not.’  The  ‘chain  of 
associations  has  broken  in  the  middle’  —  yes,  but  the  chain  in 
his  mind,  not  that  in  Shelley’s.  For  the  plume  is  the  breath  of 
steam,  as  we  soon  learn  if  we  read  on  to  Shelley’s  next  page. 
There  we  discover  (II,  iii,  i-io)  that  the  uplifted  plume  is  com¬ 
posed  of  ‘oracular  vapour  . . .  hurled  up’  from  a  Delphic  chasm 
in  the  earth.  Apparently  Mr.  Houston  had  in  mind  some 
irrelevant  image  of  a  feather  in  a  gale. 

Further  on,  dipping  into  The  Revolt  of  Islam  (V,  vii)  and  mis¬ 
taking  luxuriance  for  irrationality,  he  supposes  that  Shelley’s 
s  mind  was  functioning  passively  when  he  wrote  of  ‘rabid  snakes, 

t  that  sting  some  gentle  child/Who  brings  them  food,  when 

;  winter  false  and  fair/ Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles’. 

»  There  ‘is  no  rational  connection  between  the  rabid  snakes,  the 

t  children  taking  food  to  them,  and  the  arbitrary  setting  in 
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mid- winter’,  we  are  told.  ‘The  ideas  have  the  solid  strength  of  a  < 

sensum,  but  they  are  not  firmly  placed  in  their  context  by  the  < 

interpretative  work  of  thought.’  With  a  little  interpretative  1 

work  on  his  own  part,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  discover  the  i 

rational  connections  —  certainly  a  reader  who  can  manage  1 

(see  p.  56)  the  connections  of  ‘Rocks,  moss,  stonecrop,  iron,  1 

merds.’  Snakes  lured  out  of  hibernation  by  the  ‘cold  smiles’  of  1 

a  winter  day  that  seems  like  spring  (‘false  and  fair’)  are  brought  < 

food  by  a  child,  who  gets  stung  for  his  pains.  Far  from  being  i 

arbitrary,  a  mid-winter  setting  is  of  the  essence  of  hibernation.  t 

As  for  the  place  of  these  ideas  ‘in  their  context’  —  for  here,  we  I 

are  told,  ‘Shelley  has  attempted  a  Homeric  simile’  —  the  simile  s 

fails  for  Mr.  Houston  quite  evidently  because  he  is  unwilling  c 

to  examine  the  lines  preceding  and  following  his  excerpt.  But  1 

where  else  would  one  look  for  the  point  of  a  Homeric  simile?  1 

Shelley’s  rational  meaning  is  there,  for  anyone  who  reads  the  1 

poem  consecutively  and  is  not  engaged  merely  in  culling  ' 

illustrations  of  ‘involuntary  and  arbitrary  associative  thinking’. 

Finally,  o{ Prometheus  Unbound,  I,  153-8,  Mr.  Houston  declares: 

*we  can  accept  Shelley’s  “stony  veins’’  of  earth;  but  when 
Shelley  suddenly  compresses,  transferring,  by  implication,  the  j. 

“stony  veins”  to  the  tree,  one  cannot,  I  think,  assent.’  Here  one  ^ 

has  assented  too  quickly  if  one  ‘can  accept’  Earth’s  stony  veins  as  ^ 

stoTus.  Ice  is  stony  but  it  is  not  stone;  Earth’s  veins,  a  reader  of  ^ 

all  her  lines  in  the  poem  would  see,  are  the  sapbearing  veins  ^ 

of  the  world’s  vegetation;  they  have  been  made  stony  by  the 
‘frozen  air’  of  the  dark  night  of  oppression;  she  now  is  simply  « 
saying  that  the  rise  of  Prometheus  caused  the  sap  of  joy  to  run 
within  her  ‘stony  veins,  to  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree’. 

What  Mr.  Houston  has  had  to  ‘accept’  in  order  to  reject  Shelley 
is  apparently  some  absurd  image  of  ‘veins’  of  ore  running  with 
blood.  But  Shelley,  at  least,  is  not  a  punster  comparing  rock 
strata  and  blood  vessels  because  both  happen  to  be  called  ^ 
‘veins’.  In  the  passage  in  question  he  is  making  two  easy  com¬ 
parisons:  of  frozen  vegetation  to  stone  and  of  sap  running  in  [ 
vegetable  ‘fibre’  to  blood  running  ‘within  a  living  frame’.  j 

The  whole  line  of  approach,  deriving  from  Dr.  F.  R.  Leavis’s  I 
notion  of  Shelley’s  ‘weak  grzisp  upon  the  actual’  (see  the  quota-  j  a 
tion,  p.  45),  cannot  be  examined  here  but  may  at  least  be  ^  ii 
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questioned  when  it  leads  to  such  misreadings.  Dr.  Leavis’s  own 
example,  of  ‘the  growth  of  those  “tangled  boughs”  out  of  the 
leaves’,  is  itself  a  doubtful  illustration  of  Shelley’s  weak  grasp. 
A  curious  image  it  is,  ‘the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean’, 
but  the  responsibly  curious  critic  can  find  out  what  Shelley 
meant  and  need  not  assume  that  his  ‘perception  or  thought’  was 
lost  ‘in  confused  generations  and  perspectives’.  When  the  kind 
of  storm  Shelley  is  describing  in  the  ‘West  Wind’  was  driven 
across  the  bay  of  Leghorn,  the  rain  clouds  and  the  ocean  some¬ 
times  intertangled:  ‘sometimes  the  dark  lurid  clouds’,  explains 
Mary  Shelley,  ‘dipped  towards  the  waves,  and  became  water 
spouts,  that  churned  up  the  waters  beneath,  as  they  were  chased 
onward,  and  scattered  by  the  tempest’  (Preface  to  The  Cenci). 
This  was  a  curious  phenomenon  which  Shelley  had  never  seen 
before.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  I  can  credit  the  poet  with 
having  had  a  firm  grasp  upon  both  perception  and  metaphor 
when  he  wrought  the  phrase  that  describes  it. 

David  V.  Erdman 

IV 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Erdman,  I  would  say  that  my  head  is  bloody 
but  unbowed.  Even  the  Delphic  Oracle  will  not  persuade  me 
to  ignore  the  elementary  rules  of  English  Grammar.  In  ‘there 
steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind’  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that 
the  wind  is  the  subject,  qualified  by  the  verbal  adjective  ‘plume- 
uplifting’,  and  that  ‘steams’  is  the  verb.  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
how  Shelley  or  Mr.  Erdman  can  possibly  equate  ‘steams’  with 
‘plume’  in  the  way  Mr.  Erdman  would  have  us  believe. 

Again,  the  climatic  conditions  required  for  a  snake’s  hiberna¬ 
tion  do  not  make  a  bad  simile  good:  no  amount  of  geologiczd 
information  can  correct  bad  syntax;  and  the  atmospheric 
peculiarities  of  Leghorn  do  not  justify  a  peculiarly  jumbled 
image.  In  fine,  I  must  insist  that  we  are  here  discussing  p)octry 
and  not  engaging  in  a  learned  debate  in  the  Royal  Society. 

Ralph  Houston 


V 

Mr.  Houston  makes,  and  then  confuses  together,  two  distinct 
assertions  about  the  study  of  Shelley.  One,  that  Shelley’s 
imagery  can  be  profitably  examined  in  the  light  of  Hume’s 
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theory  of  association,  is  justified  by  Mr.  Houston’s  interesting 
if  arguable  analyses.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  theory  is  his 
tool,  and  not  Shelley’s.  The  other  assertion,  that  Shelley  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  adapted  his  practice  to  Hume,  cannot 
be  maintained  without  more  evidence  than  Mr.  Houston  gives, 
and  by  making  it  he  himself  passes  from  the  study  of  the  p>oet’s  > 

technique  to  that  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  legitimate,  therefore,  i 

to  point  out  that  Mr.  Houston  has  ignored  a  good  deal  of  what 
Shelley  himself  says  about  the  mind  and  its  workings  in  the  essay  i 

‘On  Mind’,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  misread  both  in  itself  and  < 

in  its  context,  the  passage  he  quotes  from  the  ‘Defence  of  Poetry’.  i 

This  passage  follows  a  definition  of  the  powers  of  reason  and  f  ' 
imagination  acting  on  the  sense  impressions  received,  and  1 

proceeds  to  an  assertion  that  the  mind  responds  to  stimulus  not  ] 

by  an  echo  of,  but  in  harmony  with  the  impression  received. 

Mr.  Houston  has  also  missed  this  passage: 


Thought 

Alone,  and  its  quick  elements.  Will,  Passion, 

Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die; 

They  are,  what  that  which  they  regard  appears. 

The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 
All  that  it  hath  dominion  o’er,  worlds,  worms. 

Empires,  and  superstitions. 

I 

This  is  Berkeleian,  not  Humian,  and  it  implies,  at  the  very  least,  i 
an  interaction  between  the  forces  of  consciousness  and  the  forces  t 
of  change  in  the  external  world. 

The  words  ‘active’  and  ‘passive’  are  however  misleading.  [ 
There  is  not  space  here  to  describe,  without  distortion,  what  | 
Shelley  thought  about  the  mind.  His  theory  arises  from  the  I 
sort  of  experience  described  in  the  essay  ‘On  Life’  in  which  the  | 
mind  can  realize  no  distinction  between  itself  and  the  outer  I 
world.  From  this  Shelley  evolves  a  modified  idealism,  expressed  [ 
in  images  of  the  human  mind  as  the  image  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  ! 
or  as  a  mirror  in  which  man  watches  the  reflected  world,  ! 


One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things  that  are. 
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Or  again  it  is  expressed  in  the  images  of  the  Universail  mind 
as  a  wind,  or  a  stream,  passing  through  and  taking  colour  from 
the  human  mind.  Mr.  Houston  may  object  that  this  philosophiz¬ 
ing  does  not  help  us  with  the  understanding  of  Shelley’s 
technique,  but  it  does,  I  think,  indicate  what  that  technique  is. 
Shelley’s  medium  is  that  of  the  mental  symbol;  his  fantasies  arc 
significant  because  they  symbolize  the  operations  of  the  outer 
world,  for  example,  in  political  action;  his  descriptions  of  the 
outer  world,  as  in  the  journeys  of  Alastor,  symbolize  the  life  of 
the  Mind.  This  is  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  and  the 
theory,  together  with  the  experience  from  which  it  arises, 
throws  light  on  Shelley’s  idiom,  his  fantasies,  his  abstractions, 
his  curious  intellectualization  of  sense  data.  His  descriptive 
passages  have  often  enough  the  brightness  of  mirror  images. 

Quivering  within  the  wave’s  intenser  day, 

where  the  image  is  sharply  defined,  but  is,  in  spite  of  this, 
curiously  unreal. 

This  seems,  perhaps,  to  frustrate  Mr.  Houston’s  rescue,  and 
deliver  Shelley  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Leavis.  But  Dr.  Leavis’s 
condemnation  is  only  valid  where  we  accept  his  conception  of 
‘the  actual’,  and  accede  to  his  demands.  Shelley’s  method  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Keats,  it  proceeds,  not  to  the  intensification 
of  sense  experience,  but  away  from  it,  to  the  point  at  which 
sense  experience  is  formalized  into  a  mental  representation  with 
the  function  of  a  symbol: 

Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down! 

Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 

And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 

And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 

Nor  the  gloom  of  Earth  given. 

Where  there  is  One  pervading.  One  alone, 

Down,  down! 


This  is  not  ‘actual’,  and  is  not  meant  to  be  ‘actual’.  Even  the 
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words  themselves  are  given  an  abstract  quality;  the  attention  is 
directed  away  from  single  images  to  the  song  as  whole,  and  as 
a  representation  of  a  pattern  of  meaning. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Houston’s  arguments:  the  method  I  have 
described  involves,  in  practice,  not  over-passivity,  but  an  over¬ 
activity  of  the  poet’s  reasoning  power. 

The  tongueless  Caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried  ‘Misery!’  then;  the  hollow  Heaven  replied, 
‘Misery!’  And  the  Ocean’s  purple  waves. 

Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds. 

And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  ‘Misery!’. 

This  illustrates  what  seems  to  me  Shelley’s  major  fault  — 
that  of  over-elaboration.  There  is  again  the  presentation  not  of 
an  experience,  but  of  a  mental  pattern  of  horror,  and  the 
pattern  is  only  too  obvious.  The  poet  is  consciously  aware  of 
his  arrangement  of  land,  sea,  and  heaven,  and  of  the  verbal 
patterning  of  ‘Caverns-craggy-cried’,  ‘Hills-Heaven-hollow’ 
which  accompany  it  —  so  conscious  that  he  overlays,  and 
nearly  destroys,  the  intended  effect  of  reverberating  echo.  His 
intelligence  is  too  active  and  the  machinery  creaks.  The 
passage  also  shows  the  fault  which  Dr.  Leavis  points  out,  and 
Mr.  Houston  tries  to  explain  —  that  of  the  break  between 
mental  pattern  and  sense  experience.  Formalized  sense  ex¬ 
perience  is  one  thing,  the  substitution  of  convention  for  real 
experience  is  another  —  the  ‘pale  nations’  and  ‘purple  waves’, 
belong  to  a  literary  and  unrealized  mental  pattern  —  they  arc 
mere  counters,  and  it  is  at  the  moments  when  the  mere  counters 
of  Shelley’s  beliefs  (Mr.  Houston’s  snakes  are  an  example)  the 
sneering  kings,  the  charnel  houses,  the  white  and  quivering 
brows,  thrust  their  way  into  the  verse  that  his  images  fall  apart. 
These,  however,  illustrate  my  main  point,  for  they  show  the 
symbol  faded  to  a  mere  formula. 

That  was  by  way  of  digression.  The  method  at  work  in  the 
speech  of  the  Earth  —  the  poet’s  exploitation  or  creation  of  a 
mental  link  —  succeeds  in  other  passages: 
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It  is  the  unpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm 
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This  image,  for  instance,  depends,  not  on  association,  but  con¬ 
cealed  analogy.  Or  there  is  this  passage: 

Each  one 

Of  that  great  crowd  sent  forth  incessantly 

These  shadows,  numerous  as  the  dead  leaves  blown 

In  autumn  evening  from  a  poplar  tree. 

Each  like  himself  and  like  each  other  were 

At  first;  but  some  distorted  seemed  to  be 

Obscure  clouds,  moulded  by  the  casual  air; 

And  of  this  stuff  the  car’s  creative  ray 

Wrought  all  the  busy  phantoms  that  were  there. 

As  the  sun  shapes  the  clouds. 

This  is  pure  but  significant  fantasy.  It  is  built  on  the  pattern 
of  a  literary  reminscence  from  Lucretius,  and  in  the  similes 
there  is  again  the  method  of  analogy,  an  analogy  incidently 
wdth  Shelley’s  recollections  of  science  behind  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  similes  have  an  apparent  and  a  real  function;  the 
shadows  are  numerous  as  dead  leaves,  but  the  impression  of 
number  is  less  important  than  the  image  of  the  poplar  tree  in 
movement,  which  carries  to  the  mind  the  associations  of  flimsiness, 
lightness,  in  its  movements  and  fuses  them  with  its  impression  of 
‘these  shadows’.  Mr.  Houston  might  claim  this  as  an  example 
of  association;  yet  it  does  not  show  the  poet  as  passive,  but  as 
actively  exploiting  not  only  his  own  associations  but  the  reader’s. 
In  its  fusion  of  elements  the  whole  passage  illustrates  the  syn¬ 
thesizing  power  of  the  imagination  of  which  Shelley  speaks  in 
the  ‘Defence  of  Poetry’;  here  the  mind  is  indeed  acting  on  its 
materials,  but  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  artist’s  will. 

Valerie  Pitt 


‘  A  COOKING  EGG’:  FINAL  SCRAMBLE 

I 

HOW  queer  it  is!  Here  is  a  poem  which  has  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  supposedly  well  qualified  readers  for  over  a  third 
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of  a  century  and  seems  no  nearer  having  an  agreed  interpreta-  [ 
tion  than  at  first.  This  might  show  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  poem  or  with  the  readers.  But  there  is  a  more 
interesting  possibility:  perhaps  it  is  a  current  conception  of 
interpretation  which  is  out  of  focus,  at  least  for  such  a  poem? 

Mr.  Eliot,  in  an  arrestingly  unpleasant  image,  has  described 
one  sort  of  interpretation  which  the  Critical  Forum  may  have 
been  illustrating:  ‘Comparison  and  analysis  need  only  the  < 

cadavers  on  the  table;  but  interpretation  is  always  producing  j 

parts  of  the  body  from  its  packets,  and  fixing  them  in  place.’*  ] 

Readers  make  up  their  own  short-stories,  settings,  scenes  —  in  1 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  case  it  looks  like  a  longish  novel  —  their  '  } 

private  aids  to  apprehension.  They  then  argue  as  to  which  of  - 

them  is  the  right  one,  or  stranger  still,  as  to  which  was  the  ^ 

author’s:  ‘the  one  person,’  Dr.  Tillyard  remarks,  ‘who  could  1 

give  an  authoritative  answer.’  But  could  he,  let  alone  would  he? 

Mr.  Eliot  on  several  occasions  has  been  at  pains  to  disclaim  any  j 

such  authority:  ‘But  what  a  poem  means  is  as  much  what  it  s 

means  to  others  as  what  it  means  to  the  author;  and  indeed,  in  3 

the  course  of  time  a  poet  may  become  merely  a  reader  in  respect  u 

to  his  own  works,  forgetting  his  original  meaning  —  or  without  v 


forgetting,  merely  changing.  So  that,  when  Mr.  Richards  1, 
asserts  that  The  Waste  Land  effects  “a  complete  severance  be-  g 

tween  poetry  and  all  beliefs”,  I  am  no  better  qualified  to  say  il 

No!  than  is  any  other  reader.’*  In  these  disclaimers  Mr.  Eliot  v 
seems  deeply  wise  as  well  as  highly  prudent.  I 

Whether  at  some  point  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  some 
story,  scene  or  setting  may  have  been  helpful  to  the  poet  is  j  gi 


matter  for  conjecture,  amusing  or  tiresome.  There  is  no  p 

possible  verification.  And  in  any  case,  the  story,  scene  or  setting  [  b 

is  not  what  the  poem  had  to  convey.  If  it  were,  the  poem  would  |  c( 

fail  if  it  did  not  convey  it.  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’,  we  can  now  I  ^  cj 

think  conclude,  did  not  convey  such  a  story.  But  I  would  not 
call  it  a  failure.  It  does  too  much  —  for  readers  who  are  not 
obsessed  by  the  stories  they  bring  to  it. 

*  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism’,  1923.  i 

*  TTu  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism,  p.  130  (1933).  I  think  the  Editor  \ 

might  have  r^eired  to  the  revised  and  enlarged  Science  and  Poetry  (1935), ’p.  70  and  I 
the  Appendix  on  Belief  which  went  further  into  this  question.  (O'.  Mr.  Eliot’i  r 
SelecUd  Esseys  tgij-S2,p.  231.)  |  Pr, 
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It  is  also  an  instructive  illustration  for  an  important  general 
point.  A  long  time  ago  I  used  to  take*  Pipit  (knowing,  I  hope, 
that  there  could  be  other  takings)  as  the  speaker’s  retired  nurse 
(not  necessarily  old).  Soon  afterwards,  Theodore  Spencer,  if  I 
recall  aright,  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  Eliot,  then  lecturing  on 
The  Use  of  Criticism  at  Harvard,  had  opined  that  I  was  ‘bark¬ 
ing  up  the  wrong  tree*.  It  was  tempting  to  reply  that  even  an 
old  ’possum— on  a  dark  enough  night,  in  a  thick  enough  wood  — 
might  be  mistaken  as  to  which  tree  was  which.  I  think  now  Mr. 
Eliot  was  right  if  he  meant  that  the  story,  scene,  or  setting 
through  which  anyone  approaches  such  a  poem  is  not  part  of  it. 
We  may  eat  soup  with  a  spoon,  or  drink  it  from  a  cup;  but  they 
are  not  part  of  the  soup.  In  this  the  stories  readers  use  are  like 
their  imagery.  We  may  ‘see’  Pipit  in  black  silk  or  give  her 
livelier  attire  —  but  her  dress  is  not  in  the  poem. 

In  the  discussion  the  things  the  writers  are  so  sure  about 
puzzle  me:  Dr.  Tillyard’s  certainty,  for  example,  that  ‘the 
secrecy  and  intimacy  exclude  people  of  different  ages’.  What 
a  Kenneth  Grahame  view  of  childhood!  Conspiracies  between 
nurses  and  their  charges  are  happily  not  unknown.  I  agree 
with  him  though  about  the  picture  —  a  voice  from  my  mental 
lumber  room  used  to  murmur  ‘Marcus  Stone’.  The  Editor’s 
grammatical  certainties  here  surprise  me.  I  take  ‘supported’  in 
its  heraldic  sense.  To  me  it  is  the  daguerrotypes  and  silhouettes 
which  are  said  to  be  on  the  mantelpiece  not  the  picture.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  point  which  is  in  the  poem  as  the  ‘affair’  the  Editor 
is  so  sure  about  is  not.  He  does  not  point  to  any  ‘contextual’ 
evidence  for  that.  As  to  ‘the  penny  world’,  this,  for  me,  is  in  the 
poem  and  is  its  turning  point.  I  take  the  speaker  to  be  looking 
back  a  long  way  to  a  time  when  something  a  penny  could  buy 
could  be  all  the  world  to  him,  and  Pipit  then  (whatever  else  we 
care  to  make  her)  was  a  participant.  What  would  spoil  the 
poem,  for  me,  would  be  making  the  penny  world  either  a  cheap 
meal  in  a  restaurant  or  ‘shabby  second  rate  lives*.  The  evidence? 
The  movement  of  the  lines:  something  that  talk  about  the  con¬ 
textual  check  and  the  objective  correlate  may  prevent  us  from 
listening  to.  I.  A.  Richards 


*  In  place  of  fiction  abo-it  nny  views  the  Editor  would  have  done  well  to  consult 
PrincipUs  of  Literaty  Criticism,  S^ond  Edition  taof- 
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With  Dr.  Richards’s  first  four  paragraphs  I  find  myself  in 
complete  and  indeed  enthusiastic  agreement.  And  the  gentle 
reproofs  that  he  directs  at  my  negligence  in  hb  two  footnotes 
are  fair  enough.  But  the  fifth  and  final  paragraph  is  a  different 
matter.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  some  very  funny  business 
going  on  in  that  last  paragraph.  It  almost  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
old  nurse  —  she  must  be  fairly  old  if  her  late  charge  is  now  in  hb 
thirtieth  year  —  who  has  been  disavowed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  is  being  smuggled  in  again  into  the  poem  by  a  side  door! 
Otherwise  why  must  the  speaker  be  presumed  to  be  looking 
back  ‘a  long  way?’  A  ‘penny  world’  is  not  one  inhabited  by 
little  boys  only  but  by  everyone,  surely,  who  is  compelled  to 
count  his  pence. 

My  excuse  for  prolonging  a  discussion  that  may  seem  to  have 
gone  on  too  long  already  b  that  it  raises,  as  Dr.  Richards  says, 
an  important  general  point.  Or  perhaps  more  than  one  general 
p>oint.  The  point  that  was  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  at  any  rate, 
in  my  article  on  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time’ 
in  which  the  argument  began,  was  the  importance  of  reading  a 
poem  as  a  structural  whole.  And  this  rabed  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lem,  which  I  tried  to  explore  briefly  in  the  July  ‘Critical  Forum’, 
of  what  the  reader  is  to  do  if  there  is  no  obvious  structural 
framework  in  the  poem.  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’  is  a  poem  in  the 
symbolist  tradition.  In  such  poems,  as  Donald  Davie  put  it 
recently  {Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Verse^  p.  27).  ‘Images  or 
symbob  are  ranged  about,  and  the  meaning  flowers  out  of  the 
space  between  them.’  In  other  words,  the  essential  meaning  b 
implied  without  being  stated  —  a  technique  which  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  for  the  reader  to  learn  for  the  separate  units 
of  meaning  but  that  requires  extraordinary  agility  when  it  comes 
to  linking  up  one  unit  of  meaning  with  the  next  one.  In  such  a 
case  how  b  the  reader  to  set  about  it?  If  the  symbolist  poet  will 
not  provide  specific  connections  for  him,  are  there  any  prin¬ 
ciples  he  can  turn  to  by  which  he  may  help  himself? 

Dr.  Richards  seems  to  me,  I  must  say,  to  dodge  thb  all- 
important  issue.  It  b  true  he  does  appeal  in  his  last  sentence  to 
the  movement  of  Eliot’s  lines  as  the  clue  to  it  all,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  not  really  very  helpful.  Unless  the  reader  already 
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knows  more  or  less  what  the  lines  mean  how  can  he  know  how 
to  read  them?  The  movement  is  not  in  the  words  on  the  printed 
page  but  only  in  the  words  when  read.  Poetic  rhythm  is 
necessarily  posterior  to  poetic  meaning.  (At  a  recitation  the 
audience  can  catch  the  rhythms  of  a  p)oem  before  its  meaning, 
but  the  reciter  himself  must  have  understood  it  first.  And  since 
the  advent  of  the  printed  book  we  are  all  our  own  p)oetry- 
reciters  now.) 

Although  Dr.  Richards  may  not  like  it  there  is  no  alternative, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the  principle  of  the  contextual  check.  A 
poem’s  structural  core  is  the  framework  round  which  everything 
in  the  poem  attaches  itself — if  it  is  a  good  poem.  And  to 
determine  what  is  in  the  poem  and  what  is  not  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  poem’s  context  (verbal,  literary,  intellectual,  and 
social).  A  simple  example  of  the  operation  of  the  check  is  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  Pipit  and  the  T’  of  ‘A 
Oxiking  Egg’.  When  Dr.  Richards  prop>oses  a  long  time- 
interval  between  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  and  the 
‘penny  world’  eaten  behind  the  screen  he  is  forgetting  the 
poem’s  title  and  epigraph.  An  episode  that  can  be  symbolized 
by  an  egg  that  is  only  fit  for  cooking  must  be  cheap  and  rather 
nasty  —  and  even,  as  the  lines  from  Villon’s  Grand  Testament 
insist,  positively  and  adultly  shameful.  An  ‘affair’  of  some  sort 
seems  to  be  the  likeliest  solution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all, 
at  any  rate,  that  this  poem’s  literary  context  demands  the 
inclusion  of  its  title  and  epigraph  in  its  total  meaning.  (The 
more  or  less  functional  epigraph  was  a  specifically  symbolist 
device.) 

A  less  obvious  aspect  of  the  contextual  check  is  the  structural 
support  it  gives  the  reader.  In  deciding  between  two  p)Ossible 
interpretations  of  a  word  or  phrase  the  reader  must  ask  himself 
not  only  which  is  grammatically  the  more  probable  but  also 
which  helps  more  to  hold  the  p)oem  together  and  give  it  the  kind 
of  unified  structure  that  its  context  demands.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  symbolist  poem  I  ask  myself,  in  connection  with 
An  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  whether  a  Marcus  Stone  reproduction 
or  a  printed  invitation  to  a  charity  ball  is  the  better  jxiint  of 
departure  for  the  heavenly  ‘Honour’  of  the  next  verse?  Which 
I  image  will  give  the  intervening  meaning  more  encouragement 
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to  flower?  And  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  Pipit’s  possession 
of  such  a  picture  has  no  possible  connection  with  honour  or 
dishonour,  whereas  the  presence  of  her  name  on  some  Mayfair 
hostess’s  list  would  be  decidedly  relevant.  (The  interpretation 
is  also  grammatically  preferable,  because  heraldic  supporters 
are  normally  on  each  side  of  the  shield  and  not  underneath  it.) 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  eating  behind  the  screen.  If 
the  reference  here  is  not  to  a  cheap  restaurant,  what  connection 
is  left  between  Pipit  and  the  A.B.C.s,  with  their  scones  and 
crumpets,  at  the  end  of  the  poem?  The  reader  at  this  point  is 
badly  in  need  of  some  bridge,  however  frail,  over  the  enormous 
semantic  gaps,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  the  restaurant  no  solid 
connecting  link  seems  to  be  left  him.  The  meaning  refuses  to 
flower. 

What  then,  on  my  reading,  is  the  structural  core  of  ‘A  Cook¬ 
ing  Egg’?  To  put  it  crudely,  I  suggest  that  the  poem’s  meaning 
is  built  round  the  social  implications  of  the  various  phrases  and 
images.  By  ‘social  implications’  I  mean  ‘class  implications’. 
If  I  have  not  mis-read  it  grossly,  this  is  an  exceptionally  class¬ 
conscious  poem,  with  its  central  thread  of  meaning  a  definition 
and  evaluation  of  the  protagonists  and  their  milieu  in  the 
class  hierarchy  of  1918  and  the  preceding  years.  With  this  clue 
in  mind  I  think  the  poem  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very  much  better 
poem  than  it  has  sometimes  been  considered.  If  Dr.  Richards 
does  not  agree  —  and  I  suppose  he  won’t  —  is  it  perhaps  that  he 
is  not  enough  of  a  snob  to  catch  the  social  innuendoes  that  ring 
so  loudly  in  my  ears?  I  should  like  to  think  so. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


METAPHOR  AND  SYMBOL  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY:  A  COMMENT 

MR.  MAURICE  EVANS’S  article  on  ‘Metaphor  and  Symbol 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century'^  (fwoyj  in  Criticism,  ]uly  1953)  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  sixteenth  century’s  essentially  allegorical 
approach  to  classical  legend.  Mr.  Evans  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  tackling  a  difficult  and  important  subject  which  appears  to 
be  largely  neglected  by  English,  though  not  by  American, 
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French  and  German  critics,  and  our  neglect  of  which  again 
illustrates  our  tendency  to  provincial  insularity  of  idea  and 
approach.  Mr.  Evans  himself  appears  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
primary  sources  and  of  the  important  work  already  done  ujion 
them;  or  at  least  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  quite  false  impression 
that  the  allegorical  treatment  of  classical  literature  and  its 
interpretation  in  Christian  terms  was  a  discovery  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  writes: 

What  is  happening  is  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  Com¬ 
parative  Mythology,  the  feeling  that  all  these  great  and 
wise  stories,  whether  of  Moses  or  Homer  are  all  stating  the 
same  religious  truths  but  in  different  terminologies,  (p.  277) 

And  again: 

The  interpretation  of  the  Classics  . . .  provides  more  scope 
than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
developed  along  more  secular  lines.  In  particular,  the 
classic  myths  were  treated  as  allegories  of  scientific  facts 
and  physical  processes  . . .  (p.  278) 

But  in  fact  sixteenth-century  authors  are  in  this  not  at  the 
beginning  but  at  the  end  of  a  tradition  which  began  even  before 
our  era.  The  interpretation  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  myth  as 
actual  men  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Evans  in  connection  with 
Perseus)  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Euhemerus,  who  lived 
about  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm 
by  early  Christian  writers  such  as  Lactantius  Firmianus  for 
polemical  purp>oses,  and  repeated  by  other  writers  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  Cicero  in  the  De  Natura  Deorum  mentions 
theories  which  explain  the  classical  myths  as  allegories  of 
physical  events,  apparently  basing  his  views  on  earlier  Greek 
authors.  This  line  of  interpretation  was  repeated,  for  example,, 
by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  which  was  well  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  it  was  used  (as  was  the  euhemeristic  interpreta¬ 
tion)  in  the  thirteenth-century  Integumenta  Ovidii,  the  fourteenth- 
century  Ovide  Moralise,  Boccaccio’s  famous  De  genealogia  Deorum 
and  in  many  other  works,  although  St.  Augustine  had  been  very 
scornful  of  it.  The  development  of  moral  allegory  similarly  has 
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its  roots  in  pagan  antiquity  itself,  but  full  Christian  interpreta-  ^ 
tion  dates  at  least  from  the  Mitologiarum  libri  tres  of  Fulgentius, 
who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (and  whose  com¬ 
ments  on  Perseus  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Leone  and  Haring- 
ton  quoted  by  Mr.  Evans).  | 

The  need  to  reconcile  pagan  myth  with  the  truth  of  Scripture 
was  early  recognized  by  Christian  writers  (though  there  were 
controversies  about  it),  and  allegorization  was  the  method  used.  ! 
From  the  twelfth  century  at  least  it  was  something  of  a  common¬ 
place  that  the  stories  of  classical  legend,  false  and  often  immoral 
on  the  surface,  contained  hidden  truth.  Thus  in  the  De  Planctu 
J^aturae  of  Alanus  de  Insulis,  the  poet  represents  himself  as  ’  i 
asking  the  Lady  Nature  (who  is  God’s  ‘vicar’)  why  the  classical  ( 
gods  behave  so  badly  in  some  of  the  stories.  To  which  Nature 
scornfully  asks  in  reply,  where  did  Alan  go  to  school,  that  he  i 

does  not  know  that  the  figments  of  poetic  art  are  false  on  the  j 

surface  in  order  that  some  sweet  truth  may  be  secretly  con-  I  s 

veyed?  (Migne,  P.  L.  CCX  col.  451  BC.).  It  is  necessary  indeed  1 

for  critics  of  sixteenth-century  mythography  to  go  to  school  to  '  \ 

the  Middle  Ages  and  to  their  followers  the  great  mythographers  [  1 

of  the  sixteenth  century  itself,  such  as  Natales  Comes,  whose  t 

Mythologiae  sive  Explicationis  Fabularum  was  so  well  known  in  n 

England  that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  in  these  v 

matters  to  Spenser,  Bacon  and  Chapman,  to  mention  only  a 

three. 

Professor  Seznec’s  remarkable  study.  La  Survivance  des  Dieux 
Antiques  (1940),  which  must  remain  the  foundation  of  any 
further  study  of  this  fascinating  subject,  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  there  is  no  question  even  of  a  ‘renaissance’  of  interest  in  the 
allegorical  approach  to  classical  legend  in  the  sixteenth  century,  f 
let  alone  novelty.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  sixteenth  i 
century  produced  no  changes  in  detail,  or  that  Mr.  Evans  has  I 
not  pointed  out  an  important  asp)ect  of  sixteenth-century  poetry.  - 
But  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  the  literary  ideas  of  the  ' 
century  show  a  natural  development  from  the  preceding 
centuiies,  with  no  break  and  strikingly  little  originality.  Once 
again  it  is  demonstrated  that  historical  criticism  of  the  literature  r 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  is  bound  to  be  misleading  I 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Mr.  Evans  makes  a  good  case  of  (what  would  hardly  be 
disputed)  the  use  of  images  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  in  secular 
literature.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  development  in  the  attitude 
to  the  Bible  in  the  sixteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  awajy 
from  allegorical  treatment  and  towards  an  increased  reliance  on 
the  literal  sense,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Evans’s  own  quotation 
from  Tyndale,  and  from  the  general  remarks  made  by  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  on  this  subject.  Miss  Beryl  Smalley,  in  The 
Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages  (though  her  work,  unfortun¬ 
ately  for  us,  extends  only  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century). 
It  would  almost  seem  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a 
more  widespread  allegorization  of  clzissical  literature,  and  less 
extensive  allegorization  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  truth  is  that  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  complexity 
and  depth.  Mr.  Evans  is  to  be  thanked  for  opening  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  particular  for  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  two 
streams  of  interpretation  —  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  pagan 
literature  —  and  for  pointing  to  the  way  they  mingle  in  the 
vernacular  culture  of  the  time,  as  they  had  perhaps  never  done 
before.  But  the  general  intellectual  situation  which  he  describes 
had  existed  long  before  the  sixteenth  century  and  had  by  no 
means  always  produced  great  poetry,  while  the  particular 
variant  of  the  situation  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  demands 
a  more  subtle  treatment. 

D.  S.  Brewer 
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Editorial  Commentary 


ONE  of  these  days  somebody  will  have  to  anatomize  the  [ 
melancholy  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  of  the  younger  English 
critics  wrap  themselves  today.  The  disease,  if  it  is  a  disease  and 
not,  as  I  sometimes  suspect,  the  affectation  of  one,  is  to  be  found  | 
in  its  most  advanced  state  among  those  critics  and  literary  I 
journalists  who  have  at  least  one  foot  in  London;  but  it  is  also  I 
not  unknown  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  According  to  these 
malcontents  the  cultural  situation  is  desperate  today.  Nobody 
buys  books,  and  even  if  they  did  there  is  apparently  next  to 
nothing  worth  buying  — with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
books  the  critics  have  not  time  to  write  themselves.  I  need  not  | 
elaborate  my  caricature.  But  the  significant  thing  —  especially 
if  we  compare  these  jeremiads  with  those  of  their  elders,  like 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  T.  S.  Eliot  or  F.  R.  Leavis  —  is  that  this  ^  ' 

philosophy  of  gloom  is  expounded  with  an  exuberance  and  | 
colloquial  vigour  that  often  only  just  stop  short  of  slapstick.  It  1 
is  not  a  case  of  cheerfulness  occasionally  breaking  in.  At  its  ! 
best  and  its  most  characteristic  the  younger  criticism,  in  tone  I  s 
and  manner,  is  in  almost  continuous  high  spirits,  the  gaiety  of  '• 
its  style  cancelling  out,  as  it  were,  the  pessimistic  content.  ( 

Mr.  G.  S.  Fraser’s  recent  The  Modern  Writer  and  his  World  t 
(Verschoyle,  1 6s.)  —  though  this  is  more  of  a  guidebook  to  modem  t 

literature,  a  superlative  cultural  Baedeker  with  exactly  the  right  V 
number  of  asterisks  attached  to  each  literary  monument  of  the  F 
last  fifty  years,  than  a  work  of  criticism  in  the  strictest  sense  —  ^ 

is  a  nice  example  of  what  I  mean.  At  the  end  of  his  last  and  jj  ‘1 
best  chapter,  which  deals  with  ‘The  Trends  of  Criticism’,  Mr.  J  a 
Fraser  sums  the  situation  up  today:  I  o 

q 

The  present  state  of  criticism  in  England  reflects  perhaps  I  g 
the  fatigue,  the  uncertainty,  the  feeling  of  moral  anti-  I 
climax,  which  succeeded  the  new  sense  of  national  unity  j  ci 
that  arose  during  the  last  war.  The  critic  like  the  rest  of  us,  z  n: 
wishes  that  he  could  see  his  way  forward  more  clearly;  or  L  te 
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at  the  very  least  that  the  present  ground  were  firmer  under 
his  feet.  Our  present  period,  as  a  recent  writer  in  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  noted,  should  be  one  of  consolidation; 
we  should  be  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  more  than  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  brilliant  experiment  in  various  fields  that  lies  behind 
us.  To  the  young  Eliot,  to  Pound,  to  Joyce,  toWyndham 
Lewis,  we  should  have  something  of  the  same  relationship 
as  Matthew  Arnold  had  to  the  great  romantics.  Our  period 
is  certainly  no  longer,  in  a  literary  or  artistic  sense,  an 
exciting  period,  as  the  great  decade  of  the  1910s  was;  it  is  not 
a  calm  period  either,  but  one  of  diffused  anxiety  and  general 
inhibition . .  .Writers  seek  in  the  private  life,  or  in  specialized 
intellectual  hobbies,  a  stimulus  which  the  public  situation 
cannot  offer  them;  but  feel,  guiltily,  that  they  are  thus 
evading  an  issue. 

The  one  mitigation  that  Mr.  Fraser  concedes  is  that  while 
criticism  persists  it  is  still  possible  to  hope.  ‘While  we  try  to 
discriminate  however  many  errors  we  make,  we  are  still  alive; 
when  we  begin  to  react  mechanically,  to  drift  and  let  things 
batter  us,  we  are  beginning  to  die.’  But  in  the  face  of  the 
general  fatigue,  inhibition  and  guilt  the  hope  would  seem  a 
slender  one  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Fraser  himself.  For,  unfortun¬ 
ately  for  his  argument,  Mr.  Fraser  does  not  give  the  impression 
of  being  in  the  least  fatigued,  inhibited  and  guilty.  On  the 
contrary  his  writing,  especially  when  it  approaches  most  closely 
to  criticism,  is  conspicuously  lively,  objective  and  self-confident. 
What  could  be  better,  for  example,  than  this  comment  on  the 
patent  mixtures  of  Christianity  and  Communism  that  Mr. 
Middleton  Murry  used  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  1920s  and  1930s: 
‘Serious  and  thoughtful,  making  a  great  appeal  to  the  emancip¬ 
ated  middle  classes,  these  new  creeds  were  rather  like  the  chassis 
of  an  expensive  motor-car  from  which  the  engine  had  been 
quietly  removed;  they  were  comfortable  to  sit  in,  but  would  not 
get  you  anywhere’? 

I  seem  to  detect  a  similar  contradiction  in  Mr.  John  Wain,  a 
critic  who  wears  his  gloom  with  the  difference  that  it  is  even 
more  Stygian  than  Mr.  Fraser’s.  If  we  are  to  believe  what  he 
tells  us  in  his  introduction  to  Contemporary  Reviews  of  Romantic 
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Poetry  (Harrap,  los.  6d.),  a  useful  anthology  of  what  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood's  had  to  say  about 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Tennyson, 
‘the  modern  world’,  unlike  that  (apparently)  of  our  great- 
grandparents,  ‘abounds  in  people  who,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  are  the  enemies  of  discrimination’ : 

It  is  probably  [he  adds]  too  late  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  since,  whatever  the  immediate  future  is  like,  it  will, 
manifestly,  not  be  a  time  in  which  the  virtues  that  make  for 
good  criticism  are  highly  valued.  At  such  a  time  it  may  be 
profitable  to  turn  to  the  criticism  which  directed  our 
literary  taste  in  a  more  fortunate  age  and  which  shows 
those  qualities  in  which  our  own  time  would  be  admitted, 
even  by  its  warmest  partisans,  to  be  lacking. 

We  can  agree  with  Mr.  Wain,  at  any  rate,  that  if  modern 
criticism  is  really  worse  than  the  heavy  facetiousness  and  turgid 
rhetoric  of  Jeffrey,  Croker,  Wilson,  Lockhart  and  the  rest  of  his 
reviewers  it  must  indeed  be  in  a  parlous  condition.  As  it  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  his  own  introduction  is  there  to  reassure  us. 
Lively,  sensible,  tolerant,  it  has  almost  all  the  critical  virtues 
that  are  so  deplorably  absent  in  the  reviews  it  precedes.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  enjoyment  Mr.  Wain  has 
himself  had  in  concocting  his  gloomy  paradoxes.  When  the 
writing  is  as  good  as  his  the  style  must  be  the  man. 

Which,  then,  are  we  to  trust  —  the  texts  with  their  tale  of 
cultural  corruption  and  a  frustrated  intelligentsia,  or  the  styles 
with  the  guarantee  they  seem  to  provide  of  sanity  and  social 
adjustment?  What  seems  reasonably  certain  is  that  the  critic 
today  is  able  to  write  with  the  language.  The  natural  trends  of 
twentieth-century  speech  in  this  country  are  collaborating  now 
with  what  can  be  called  the  critical  point  of  view,  whereas  the 
quarterly  reviewers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  fighting 
against  the  language  all  the  time.  (The  only  criticism  of  that 
period  which  really  matters  is  the  prophetic  or  philosophical 
criticism  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  De  Quincy.) 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Fraser’s  and  Mr.  Wain’s  dis¬ 
quietudes  are  wholly  illusory.  Obviously  there  is  something  in 
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them.  But  the  danger  is  that  by  exaggerating  the  difficulties 
that  confront  criticism  today  the  young  critic  will  be  tempted 
to  console  himself  with  self-pity  —  a  form  of  indulgence  to 
which  English  critics  are  always  peculiarly  liable  but  which  is 
quite  fatal  to  the  critical  temper. 

Remy  de  Gourmont’s  comment  on  Lamaitre’s  criticism  might 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Wain  —  and  indeed  to  most 
of  their  London  colleagues.  What  Gourmont  wrote  was:  La 
literature  critique  de  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  a  des  mirites  de  clarti,  de 
finesse,  de  bon  sens;  on  pent  regretter  qu'elle  n'ait  pas  aussi,  non  pas  de 
principes,  dont  elle  se  passe  fort  bien,  mais  une  direction.  Perhaps  the 
frustrations  of  which  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Wain  complain  are 
ultimately  traceable  to  a  similar  failure  to  recognize  the 
direction  in  which  the  best  modem  criticism,  theirs  included, 
is  actually  moving.  Mr.  Fraser  comes  nearest  to  a  formulation 
when  he  says  that  we  should  have  the  same  relationship  to 
Eliot,  Pound,  Joyce  and  Wyndham  Lewis  as  Matthew  Arnold 
had  to  the  great  Romantics.  Such  a  relationship,  however,  is 
not  strictly  speaking  one  of  consolidation.  Arnold’s  essential 
achievement  was  not  so  much,  as  Mr.  Eliot  seems  to  suggest 
m  a  familiar  passage  in  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism, 
that  he  tidied  up  the  mess  of  Romanticism  as  that  he  reclaimed 
what  was  in  some  ways  an  escapist  and  anti-social  movement 
for  the  uses  of  society.  With  Wordsworth’s  poetry  in  one  hand 
and  Goethe’s  ideas  in  the  other  Arnold  showed  the  Victorian 
Philistines  how  they  could  civilize  themselves!  But  the  first 
stage  in  that  process,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  throw  over¬ 
board  all  the  nonsense  in  Romantic  poetry  —  Wordsworth’s 
‘philosophy’,  Shelley’s  vagueness,  Keats’s  vulgarity.  They  ‘did 
not  know  enough’.  The  parallel  problem  today,  of  course,  is 
not  with  the  middle  clcisses  but  with  the  working  classes.  Who 
b  to  educate  these  new  masters  of  ours?  Or  rather,  to  put  it 
more  tactfully,  in  what  discipline  will  they  educate  themselves? 
If  it  is  to  be  literary  criticism  —  in  alliance  presumably  with 
philosophy,  science,  history  and  economics— then  we  must  begin 
by  throwing  overboard  the  nonsense  not  only  in  Eliot,  Pound, 
Joyce  and  Wyndham  Lewis  but  in  Hopkins,  James,  Lawrence 
and  Yeats  too.  They  also  did  not  know  enough.  (In  most  of 
them  the  irresponsible  and  anti-social  elements  stick  out  a  mile.) 
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The  special  relevance  of  Arnold’s  example  is  the  demonstration  I 
that  his  essays  provide  that,  if  the  ends  of  criticism  are  social,  P 
its  means  must  be  literary.  It  is  only  by  arguing  out  with  j; 
working-class  intellectuals  the  literary  status  of  such  key  figures 
that  we  or  they  will  get  anywhere.  , 

No  doubt  I  am  over-simplifying  things,  but  this  surely  is  the  ij 
direction  in  which  literary  criticism  is  moving  today:  towards  a  i 
discrimination  between  what  is  life-giving  and  what  is  danger-  ! 
ous  in  the  great  figures  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  and  in  f 
the  general  attitudes  that  their  writings  symbolize  or  encourage.  | 
The  special  interest  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  book  is  the  acuteness  and  * 
thoroughness  with  which  it  charts  the  progress  of  the  various  I 
revaluations.  Simply  bls  a  progress-reporter  he  is  first-rate,  | 
well-informed,  fair-minded,  up-to-date;  my  only  quarrel  with 
him  and  with  Mr.  Wain  is  that  they  are  too  often  blind  to  the 
implications  of  their  own  findings.  If  they  could  see  further 
they  might  be  readier  to  discount  the  factitious  elements  in  the 
contemporary  London  gloom. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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